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Characters 
Mr. Picker 
MABEL 
PETE 
BIL 
Rose 
Mary 
Ist GIRL 
Ist Boy 
2npD GIRL 
2npD Boy 
Miss HiaGins 

Time: An afternoon in early spring. 

SertinG: A rather old-fashioned drug- 
store. 

Ar Rise: Mr. Picker is at the pre- 
scription end of the counter upstage, 
wrapping up little bottles. MABEL is 
dusting table near door at right. 

MaBeEu (She stops dusting and looks out 
dreamily. Then smiles): My, what a 
day. Spring is really here. 

Picker (Gloomily): Yep. Spring is 
really here. (Shaking his head) 
What a day. 

MaBeu (She sighs): And next week is 
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An Ode to Spring 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


the spring formal. That’s what all 
the kids were talking about at school 
today. 

Picket: Humph. 

Mase (Laughing): You can humph if 
you want, Mr. Picket, but the 
spring formal is important. It’s — 
it’s part of spring. 

Picket: Mebbe. But what’s so won- 
derful about spring? 

MaBeE.: Why, Mr. Picket, everything. 
The birds are singing, buds are 
popping out on the trees, and people 
on the street are smiling. 

Picket: Could be. But other folks are 
sneezin’ and coughin’. (He picks up 
his packages one at a time and places 
them in a little pile as he reads the 
labels, peering over the top of his 
old-fashioned glasses.) Brown, Swan- 
son, Jones, Bixby — everyone of ’em 
prescriptions for coughs or colds. 

Maseu (Wrinkling up her nose): Ugh. 
Medicines. 

Picket: Well, ye needn’t turn up your 
nose at medicines. (He holds up one 





package.) Take this cough medicine. 

It’s my own special concoction. 

May not kill the bug but it sure does 

relieve the throat. (He goes on pick- 

ing up more packages and reading 
sadly) Nelson — Carter. 

Mase: Carter? What Carter? 

Picker: Jimmy Carter — tonsilitis. 

MaBEL: But Mr. Picket, he’s the one 
that’s taking me to the spring 
formal! 

Picket: Reckon he’s the one that was 
takin’ you. From what the doc told 
me Jimmy will do his spring for- 
malin’ in bed. 

MaBzE.: But that’s awful! I’ve got a 
new dress. What’ll I do? 

Picket: Search me. That’s spring for 
ye. Best boy friend gets sick. 

MaBeE.: He’s not my best boy friend. 

Picket: So? Then how come he was 
going to take you to the dance? 

MaBeE : Well, he — he asked me and I 
knew the one I wanted never would. 

Picket: Is that so? Why not? 
MaBeE t: He doesn’t seem to know I’m 
around. But I thought that if he 
saw me at the dance in my new dress 
and with a new hairdo I’m getting 
and with another fellow — Oh, Mr. 
Picket, I’m sorry Jimmy is sick, but 
maybe I wasn’t meant to go with 
him after all. Maybe now the — the 
right one will ask me. On a beautiful 
day like this you just feel — well, 
that almost anything can happen. 


Picket: And it probably will. More 
coughs, more colds, more sore 
throats. Well, these prescriptions 


are all ready to be delivered. Where’s 
that Pete? Is he supposed to work 
here after school or not? 

Mase: I —I think he had to stay 








after school, Mr. Picket. Lots of the 

kids did. 

Picket: Hmm-m. Actin’ up, I sup- 
pose. Spring fever. 

MABEL (Looking worried): Mr. Picket, 
you’re not going to bawl Pete out, 
are you? 

Picker: I will if he doesn’t get here 
soon. We'll be gettin’ busy. Kids 
will be comin’ in for sundaes. (Pere 
hurries in right. He has a large paper 
sign folded under his arm.) 

Pere: Hi, Mabel. Gee, Mr. Picket, I’m 
sorry I’m late. Miss Higgins would 
keep me after school just when I had 
an idea for a new spring sundae. 
(He hangs his jacket on clothes tree.) 

Picker: Spring sundae, huh. We've 
got prescriptions to deliver, but 
you'll have to let ’em go until later 
now. 

Pere: Well, I’m sorry. Miss Higgins 
sure was on the warpath today. 

Picker: Miss Higgins, eh? 

MaBEL: I’ll say. She got mad at 
everyone in English class. Of course 
she did have a terrible cold. I sup- 
pose that’s why she was cross. 

Pete: Yes, she was so hoarse she could 
hardly talk. She came over to me 
and just stood and shook her finger 
for a minute. Then she said, “Stop 
it, stop it.” 

Picket: Stop what? 
doin’? 

Pere: Making this sign, that’s all. 
I knew I wouldn’t have time after 
school. (He starts to unfold sign. 
Then with little laugh) Boy, if she 
doesn’t do something for that cold of 
hers she won’t even be able to say 
good evening when she chaperones 

at the spring formal. 


What were you 
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MaBEL: Oh, Pete, something terrible 
has happened. Jimmy Carter is sick 
and he was taking me to the formal. 
I’ve got a new dress and everything. 

Pere: Gee, that’s too bad. But he 
wasn’t going to wear the new dress, 
was he? You can still go. 

MaBEL: Maybe you think that’s 
funny. But I don’t. 

Pere (Laughing): O.K., but I’d better 
get this sign up so you can tell me 
what you think of it. (He goes behind 
counter and quickly puts sign in 
middle of mirror. At each end of sign 
are colored illustrations of an elabo- 
rate ice cream sundae. In between in 
large letters are the words: ‘“Super- 
Fabulous — Special Spring Sundae.” 
In between “‘fabulous’’ and “special” 
ts a blank space where the name of 
the sundae will fit. Below are the 
words: “Three kinds of fruit. 
Drenched with caramel.” There is 
scotch tape on the corners of sign to 
stick it on with. Prre backs away 
and looks.) Well, how does it look? 

Picket: Super-Fabulous, humph. (He 
goes back to prescription counter.) 

Pete: Oh, I know, Mr. Picket, if you 
had your way all we’d advertise 
would be that cough syrup of yours. 
But I want to sell more ice cream. 
What do you think, Mabel? 

Mase: Well, it’s —it’s a beautiful 
sign, Pete, but isn’t something left 
out? Why the big blank space in the 
middle? 

Pere: That’s for the name. I haven’t 
thought of a good selling name yet 
and I figured I could put it in at the 
last minute. Got any ideas? 

Masgx: Well, the dish looks kind of 
like a boat. Why not call it the 
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Dream Boat Special? 

Pete (Closing his eyes a little): Dream 
Boat — hmmm — not bad — not 
bad at all. 

MaBEL (Very pleased): You like it, 
Pete? It does sound like spring and 
— and sunshine. 

Pere: Sure — sure, it does. But then 
suppose you get a rainy day. No, 
I’m afraid it won’t do. (Coming 
downstage and starting left) But I’ve 
got an idea. Mr. Picket, can I use 
your desk in the office? 

Picker: Well, now, don’t go messin’ up 
all my papers. 

Pere: I won’t. I just want to letter a 
couple of names to try on the sign. 
(He goes off left.) 

Picket: More signs. 

MaBewt (Looking at sign): Oh, Mr. 
Picket, I think it’s perfect. Super- 
Fabulous Spring Special. It sounds 
sort of romantic. 

Picket: Romantic, humph. 


MABEL: Well, you can humph if you 
want but just the same more poems 
have been written about love and 
romance and spring than anything 
else. 

Picket: Yes, reckon you’re right there. 
And I’ve always said that if the 
poets had said a little less about love 
and romance and a little more about 
keepin’ your rubbers and overcoats 
on in the spring, they’d have done a 
heap more good. 

MaBE.L: Oh, who wants rubbers and 
overcoats on a day like this? I’d 
rather have a super-fabulous sundae. 
It sounds yummy. 

Picket: What’s so yummy about it? 
When I was a kid, ice cream was 



























ice cream. You put down your nickel 
and that was that. 

MaBEL: Yes, but today you put down 
your twenty cents or thirty cents, 
and that takes salesmanship. Pete’s 
a good salesman. 

Picket (Little chuckle): Mebbe. 
kind of like him, don’t you? 
MaBeE t: Oh, for goodness sakes, can’t 
I say a person is a good salesman 

without liking him? 

Picket: Sure — sure ye can. But just 
bear in mind that when you’re here 
to wait on tables and Pete’s here to 
work back of the counter, there’s no 
need to stand makin’ eyes at him. 

MaBeEt (A litile angry): Making eyes. 
I never did. You sound like some- 
thing out of an old-fashioned melo- 
drama. 

Picker: Could be. And mebbe you’ve 
got some new fangled name for it but 
as far as I’m concerned, makin’ eyes 
is makin’ eyes. 

Mase : Oh, all right then if you know 
so much. He is the one. He’s the 
one I really want to take me to the 
spring formal. But what can I do 
about it? 

Picket: Wish I knew how to help you, 
Mabel. But guess ye can’t push a 
thing like that. It either happens or 
it doesn’t. (He sighs.) 

Mase.: Why, Mr. Picket, you sound 
as though you’ve had a romance in 
your life. 

Picket: Who? Me? Reckon I always 

had more sense. (Little chuckle and 


You 


then a sigh) Almost did get hooked 
once at that. 

Mase (Going io counter and leaning 
on it): Why, Mr. Picket, then you 
have been in love. What happened? 








Picket (Irritated): Nothin’ happened. 
Who said anything happened? 

MaBeEL: But there must have been 
something. Why did she turn you 
down? 

Picket: That, young lady, comes 
under the heading of none of your 
business. 

Maszgt: Oh, all right then. (She goes 
to table and dusts a little.) But I 
don’t think it’s very nice of you to 
get me all curious. 

Picker (Coming downstage): If ye 
must know, I didn’t like poetry. 
MaBeEt (Interested again): So that was 

it. She liked poetry and you didn’t. 

Picket: Well, it wasn’t jest a matter of 
likin’ and not likin’. She knew a lot 
of things I didn’t know. And guess 
I knew one or two things she didn’t 
know. But the things she knew were 
more, well, sort of refined. She had 
culture, she had. 

MaBzEt: Oh. 

Picket: Yep, I recall it was a day 
pretty much like this and I didn’t 
know who wrote some poem called 
“The Ode to Spring.” Well, that 
was the last straw. 

Mase : Oh, poor Mr. Picket. 

Picket (Grumpy again): Poor nothin’. 
I’ve done all right. And if you’d 
stop moonin’ about the spring and 
dust a little faster we might have 
this place ready by the time the 
customers get here. 

Mase. (Laughing): Sure, I’ll hurry. 
(She dusts another table.) 

Picket: And where’s that Pete? (As 
he goes off left) Pete, are you ever 
going to get to work? 

Pere (Off): O.K., Mr. Picket. (He 
enters left with two paper signs. 
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One says “Mary” and the other 


“Rose.” He laughs.) What have 
you been doing to get the old man 
all riled up? 


Mase: Oh, I was prying into his 
private love life. 

Pete: I'll bet that was a hot number. 
Well, here’s my brainstorm. (He 
holds up signs but not so MABEL can 
see the printing on them.) What do 
you think of naming my sundae 
after some girl in school? 

MaBEL: Well — maybe — but which 
one? 

Pere: That was just my trouble. I 
finally boiled it down to two and 
they’re both in our class. It had to 
be someone who’s in here a lot. 

MaBEL (Looking pleased): I —I guess 
I’m here more than anyone. 

Pere: Yes, I guess you are but waiting 
on tables doesn’t count. It’s got 
to be a customer. 

MaBEL (Disappointed): Oh, I suppose. 

Pete (Turning one piece of paper and 
showing sign reading ‘“‘Mary’’): So 
first I figured Mary. She’s the most 
popular girl in school. 

MaBEL: Well, I guess she is in a — in 
a popular sort of way. 

Pere: Sure, and she’s in here a lot and 
the fellows are always buying her 
sodas and stuff. But then I couldn’t 
make up my mind between Mary 
and Rose. (He shows sign reading 
“Rose’’) She’s in here a lot too, and 
she’s cute. 

Mass : Do you think so, Pete? 

Pere: Sure. She’s the one I’m going 
to ask to the spring formal. 

Masg.: Pete, you aren’t! I mean — 
well, I think it’s a terrible idea. 

Pere: What is? Taking Rose to the 
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spring formal? 

MaBeEL: Yes — no —I mean naming 
the sundae after her—or Mary 
either. Why, it’s — it’s an insult to 
all the other girls in school. You'll 
sell your old sundaes to Rose or 
Mary and nobody else. 

Prete: Gosh—I—I guess maybe 
you're right. 

Mase: Of course I’m right. You’d 
sell one sundae every afternoon to 
Rose or Mary — Rose or Mary — 

Prete: Yeah — yeah, wait a minute. 
(He closes his eyes.) Rose or Mary, 
Rose or Mary. Rosemary — Rose- 
mary. Why, it’s wonderful, it’s 
perfect. 

MaBet: What’s so perfect? 

Prete: Why, Rosemary. We’ll use both 
names in one. You gave me the idea 
when you repeated it over and over. 
Rosemary is a good name and Rose 
and Mary can think it’s named after 
them if they want, but no one else 
can take offense. And it was your 
idea, Mabel. 

MaBet (Pleased again): Rosemary. 
It is a nice name. 

Pere: Sure, and I can use both these 
signs instead of just one of them. 
(He holds them together spelling 
“‘Rosemary.’’) 

Picket (Entering left): Well, well, 
aren’t you ready for the customers 
yet? 

Pere: Oh, don’t you worry, Mr. 
Picket, and wait till you see the sign 
for the new spring sundae. Boy, this 
should be a real seller. Mabel, I’ll 
stick these signs up if you'll see that 
the fountain is ready. (He goes to 

mirror.) 


Mase: All right. (She takes dishes 








from shelf in back and puts them oul 
of sight behind counter on a shelf or 
stand which is invisible to the audi- 
ence. Then she moves about picking 
up three large cans with fruit labels 
on them and one large bottle of syrup. 
They are partially seen as she lifts 
them up and appears to fill containers 
behind counter.) 

Picket (He has gone right and is peer- 
ing up and down street through door. 
He turns back again): Humph, 
spring. Where are all the kids? 

Pere (He has sign up now): Cheer up, 
Mr. Picket, they’ll be here. Well, 
now what do you think of our Super- 
Fabulous Rosemary Spring Special? 

Picket (He stops short and peers over 
glasses at sign): Rosemary, eh? 

Pere: Well, do you like it? 

Picket: Oh, reckon it’s as good as any 
other. (He starts left, then turns and 
looks at sign again. Little chuckle.) 
Rosemary eh, Rosemary. (He goes 
off left.) 

MaBeEu (Laughing): Well, if it makes 
him happy, it ought to please almost 
anyone. 

Pete: Yeah, I think we picked a win- 
ner. Are we all set? 

Masset: I think so. 

Pete (Looking at things below counter) : 
But Mabel, you’ve put the cherry 
in the pineapple container and the 
raspberry in the cherry container. 

MaBEL: Oh dear — and the pineapple 
in the raspberry container. I don’t 
know what I was thinking of. It — 
it must be the spring. 

Pete (Laughing): Yeah, well, what’s 
the difference? We’re going to use 
some of each on the Rosemary 
Sundaes anyway. (There is sound of 


voices off right.) Here they come 
finally. Looks like Rose and Mary 
and Bill. (Ross, Britt and Mary 
enter right.) 

Rose, Brit and Mary (As they enter): 
Hello, Mabel. Hi, Pete. (Hic.) 

Pete: Hi. Thought you’d never get 
here. 

Rose: I waited for Mary and she was 
waiting for Bill. 

Britt: I thought old Higgins would 
never let me out, but that isn’t the 
half of it. 

Mary: Oh, it’s terrible, just terrible. 

Pere: I know, she was plenty mad by 
the time she finally let me go. But 
never mind all that now. (Picket 
enters left.) Picket’s Drug Store has 
got a surprise for everybody. How 
about it, Mr. Picket? 

Picket: Humph. Ye can call it that 
if ye like, I suppose. (He goes behind 
counter and works. Two boys and 
two girls enter right and sit at table 
downstage right.) 

Mary: Well, whatever it is, it’s not as 
big a surprise as we’ve got for you. 
The spring formal is going to be 
called off. 

Pete: No! 

MaBeE t: But they can’t do that. 

Bru: That’s what you think. 

lst Boy: Yeah, nothing like this has 
ever happened before. 

Ist Girt: Well, I don’t think she’s 
got any right to do it. 

2nv Boy: Neither do I. 

2np Giri: We ought to do something 
about it. 

Rose (Nodding toward other group): 
See? Now, do you believe us? 

Mase: But what happened? Who's 
calling it off? 
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Mary: Miss Higgins, of course. She 
went to the principal and he agreed. 

Pete: He would. Just because she’s 
been teaching for a hundred years — 

Picket: Now, now, Pete, that’s no 
way to talk. I’ve known Miss Hig- 
gins a long time but it’s no hundred 
years. 

Rose: But Mr. Picket, it might as well 
be. She doesn’t understand how im- 
portant the spring formal is to us. 

Picket: Yes, yes, I’ve heard all that 
from Mabel. (Drawling it out) It’s 
part of spring. Well, I understand 
Miss Higgins has a bad cold. That’s 
part of spring too. Reckon that’s 
why she’s kind of out of sorts. 

Mary: Oh, that’s got nothing to do 
with it. She’s doing it just for spite. 

Bru: Sure, just because we didn’t feel 
like learning poems on a day like 
this. 

PickET: Now, Bill, don’t be too hard 
on your teacher. Miss Higgins does 
have a bit of a temper but she’s not 


spiteful. It’s no easy job tryin’ to 
teach you kids. (He goes back to 
work.) 


Rose: Well, it’s no easy job trying to 
study on a day like this either. 

Mary: I’ll say, and I think we ought 
to do something about the formal 
being called off. Bill, you were 
taking me. You ought to do some- 
thing. 

Britt: What can I do? Start a strike 
and get expelled from school? 

Pere: Yeah, that wouldn’t help. And 
gosh, I was going to ask you, Rose. 

Rose: You — you were? Why, Pete, 
that would have been wonderful. 

Mary: Well, wonderful or not, it’s too 
late now. Oh, when I think of my 


new dress — 

Brtu: And think of the orchestra. A 
seven-piece orchestra they were hir- 
ing. 

Rose: Oh, it’s just not fair. And I did 
want to go with you, Pete. 

Pere (Pleased): You did? Well, 
there’ll be other dances, but now 
why not forget the spring formal for 
a minute and drown your sorrows in 
a Rosemary Special. (He motions 
toward sign.) 

Mary: Rosemary Special? 

Pete: Sure, that’s the surprise I had 
for you. The Super-Fabulous, three 
kinds of fruit, drenched with caramel 
Rosemary Spring Special. 

Bi: Say, it sounds good. When did 
you dream that up? 

Pete: During Miss Higgins’ English 
class. How about it? Who wants 
one? (70 group downstage) Want to 
try a new Rosemary Special? 

Ist Boy: Sure, we'll try anything 
once. Make it four. 

Bit: Make it three more, Pete. 

Pere: Coming right up. (PrrTe and 
MaBeEt both go to work behind counter 
as though making sundaes. Ten sun- 
daes are required in all. They can be 
already made up and out of sight below 
counter. Round scoops of mashed 
potatoes or rice may be used for the 
ice cream, with a brown sauce poured 
over it to give the effect.) 

Bri: Let’s sit down, girls. (They sit 
at table upstage left.) 

Ross (After a moment looking at sign): 
Why, Pete, how darling of you. 

Pete (Grinning): What did I do now? 

Rose (Pointing to sign): You know 
very well. Look, he named the new 
sundae after me, Rosemary. 








Bru: Well, so that’s how it is. 

Mary: That’s how what is? It could 
just as well be named after me. 
Rosemary. 

Rose: Oh, no. Rose is the first part. 
You named it after me, didn’t you, 
Pete? 

Prete: Well — gee, I — 

Maset: If you must know he didn’t 
name it after either of you. (PICKET 
goes to door and stands peering out.) 

Rose: Well, he certainly didn’t name 
it after you, Mabel. By the way, 
who was taking you to the spring 
formal? 

Masex: If you must know, Jimmy 
Carter asked me. But he’s sick and 
wouldn’t be able to go anyway. 

Rose: Oh, so you don’t care if the 
dance ts called off. 

Mase: Of course I care. 
could get another date, 

Rose: Who, for instance? Pete said he 
was going to ask me. 

Maset: Who said anything about 
Pete? And anyway, he didn’t ask 
you until he knew it was called off. 

Ross (Angry): Well, that’s a fine thing 
to say. Pete, did you hear what she 
said? 

Pere: I haven’t heard a word. You 
two can’t get me in the middle of 
that argument. Besides, I’m busy. 
Mabel, pour the caramel on and 
we'll be ready to unveil the first 
Rosemary Specials. 

Mase: O.K. (She goes to work.) 

Picket: Well, I’ll be if it isn’t your 
friend, Miss Higgins, and she’s 
comin’ right this way. (He goes 
quickly to coat rack and takes sutt 
coat.) 

Aut (Ezclamations): Miss Higgins? 


I guess I 


Mary: Miss Higgins is coming here? 

Brix: Well, we ought to tell her what 
we think and I’m going to. 

Picket (Putting on coat and straighten- 
ing tie): Now, take it easy, young 
fella. You’re not goin’ to do any- 
thing except be polite. 

Rose: But Mr. Picket, it’s our only 
chance. Maybe we could get her to 
change her mind. 

Picket: Humph. Not much chance 
of that. 

Ist Boy: Well, we could try anyway. 

Ist Giri: Yes, why not? 

Picket (Shaking his finger at group 
downstage) : Because I say not, that’s 
why. I’m runnin’ this store and you 
young uns’ll mind your P’s and Q’s 
or ye’ll hear from me later. (He 
opens door and Miss Hiaarns enters.) 
Well, good afternoon. 

Miss Hiaeins: Good — (Her voice 
breaks. She tries again.) Good 
after — (But her voice breaks into a 
squeak. All boys and girls snicker 
but stop quickly as Picket frowns al 
them.) 

Picket (Nodding toward others): Got 
a number of friends of yours in here. 

Boys and Girus (Reluctantly): Good 
afternoon, Miss Higgins. 

Miss Hiaetns: Good — (She nods 
shortly.) 

Picket: My, my, that’s a bad throat 
ye’ve got there. (As he leads her 
upstage a little) Ye ought to have 
some of my special cough medicine. 

Miss Hiaatns (Voice cracking): No— 
no. (She opens purse and digs around 
in it.) 

Picket: But why not? It doesn’t kill 
the bug but it sure does relieve the 
throat. 
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Miss Hieerns (Taking small folded 
paper from purse and holding it 
toward Picker): Doctor — he says 
— (She can’t go on.) 

Picket (Taking paper and looking at 
it): Prescription, eh? Well, you do 
need something all right. I’ll make 
it right up for ye. (He goes behind 
counter. Muss Hiaarns stands near 
him in front of counter facing right. 
She coughs and holds her throat. 
Picket shakes his head.) My, my, 
Rosemary, that is a bad throat ye’ve 
got. Yes, it’s a bad throat, Rose- 
mary. (Miss Hiaarns nods and con- 
tinues coughing a little.) 

2np Boy: Did you hear what he said? 

2np GirL (Loud whisper): Rosemary. 

RosE: Why, Pete, you named it after 
— (She gesticulates toward Muss 
Hieerns who still has back toward 
them leaning on counter.) 

Bru: A fine thing. 

Mary: Teacher’s pet. No wonder you 
got out of class ahead of Bill. 

Pete (Coming to left end of counter and 
leaning over toward others): That had 
nothing to do with it. I didn’t know. 
Honest I didn’t. 

Mase: That’s right. He didn’t know. 
It — it was my idea, wasn’t it, Pete? 

Pere: Well, in a way, but — 

Rose: Pete, you let her name your 
sundae and she knew it all along. 
Maset: I did not. None of you knew. 
Why should I know her name is 

Rosemary? 

Miss Hiearns (Turning): What’s that? 
(Then holding her throat) 

MaBeL (Covering her mouth with back 
of hand): Obh. 

Picket: They —they’re just talkin’ 
about a new sundae we’ve got. Ye 


— ye ought to try one. (He comes 
quickly around end of counter and 
takes her arm and starts leading her 
left.) Sit down and rest while I fix 
your prescription. Ice cream’ll do 
ye good. 

Miss Hiaeains (Pulling her arm away): 
No — no — (Then she sees siyn and 


stops. Hoarsely) Rosemary Spring 
Spec — 
Picket: Sure — sure — Rosemary 


Spring Special — named after you. 
Better try one. 

Miss Hiaarns (She almost smiles): 
Well, all right. 

Picket: Fine, fine. (As he leads Miss 
Hiaarns to table downstage left and 
seats her.) Pete, a Special for Miss 
Higgins. It’ll be on the house. (He 
goes back to his prescription.) 

Pete (Moving quickly): Yes, Mr. 
Picket. They’re all ready. Mabel, 
serve Miss Higgins and those four 
first. I’ll make another and take 
care of the rest. 

Masset: All right, Pete. (She puts tray 
on counter and five sundaes with 
spoons on it.) 

Rose: Well, I guess that proves it. 

MABgEL: Proves what? (She has started 
downstage with her tray and ts near 
Rose.) 

Rosg: What I said. That you or Pete 
or someone named it after her. 

MaBgE.: We did not. (She goes down- 
stage and places sundae in front of 
Miss Hiaains.) 

Miss Hieerns: Thank — (But her 
voice fails and she grabs her throat. 
Then almost immediately starts in 
eating her sundae. MABEL goes to 
table right and puts the sundaes in 











front of others. Then goes upstage 

back of counter again.) 

Pete (As he puts three more sundaes on 
counter and walks around left end of 
counter and picks up two of them): 
Well, eat hearty, folks. The brand 
new Super-Fabulous Rosemary 
Spring Special. (He puts one in front 
of Rose and one in front of Mary.) 

Mary: Mmmm. Looks good. 

Ross: I still don’t see why you had to 
name it after — 

Pete: Oh, quiet, Rose —that was 
his idea. (Nodding toward Picker. 
The group downstage right start eating 
their sundaes.) 

Picket (Coming toward center of coun- 
ter): And a pretty good idea too, if 
yell ask me. You youngsters were 
jest about to get yourselves into 
trouble talkin’ too much when I 
stepped in. So why don’t ye jest 
settle down and enjoy your ice 
cream. (He goes back to prescription.) 

Briu (Laughing): Maybe that’s a good 
idea. (Lifting spoon) Well, here goes. 
(He takes mouthful. So do Mary and 
Rose. ) 

Pere (Leaning back against counter and 
looking at sundaes others are eating): 
Boy, they do look good if I say so 
myself. 

Ist Boy (Grimacing): Say, what is 
this? 

Ist GrrL: Ooooo. I don’t like it. 

2nD GrR.: It’s terrible. 

2np Boy: Pete, what did you put in 
these things? 

Pere: What do you mean? There’s 
caramel and fruit, all sorts of things. 

Biitut (Putting down spoon): I'll say 

there is. Phooey. 


Mary: Pete, it’s awful. I’ve never 
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tasted anything like it. 

Rose: Well, I have. It tastes like 
medicine. It tastes like Mr. Picket’s 
cough medicine. 

Bru (Picking up spoon and smelling it) : 
Cough medicine. It smells like 
cough medicine too. It is cough 
medicine. 

Pere: Cough medicine. (Then turning 
and almost shouting at Masset) 
Mabel, you put cough medicine — 

Mase. (Almost crying and holding up 
large botile near prescription end of 
counter): Yes, I know, I just looked. 
I—lI filled the caramel container 
out of this bottle. 

Rose: She did it on purpose. 

Mase : I did not. I—I was getting 
everything mixed up. 

Pere: That’s right, Rose. She’s got 
spring fever. 

Rose: Spring fever. Spring formal, 
you mean. She knew you were going 
to ask me and she was jealous. 

Pete (Angry): Rose, that’s about as 
mean a thing as I ever heard anyone 
say and I’m glad the spring formal 
is called off just so I don’t have to 
take you. 

Rose (Rising): Why, you— you. | 
wouldn’t go with you even if — well, 
even if there was a spring formal. 
(She crosses quickly right and out.) 

B1LL: Gosh, is she mad. 

Pete: Well, I don’t care. She’s got no 
right to say things like that. 

Mag : I — I’m sorry, Pete. 

Pere (Little laugh): Oh, that’s all right. 
But say, Mabel, you sure have 
goofed things up. 

Picket (He has Miss Hieeins’ pre- 

scription wrapped up and _ staris 

downstage left.) Reckon that was 
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partly my fault, Pete. I’d been 
fillin’ orders for that medicine and 
forgot to put the bottle away. 

MABEL: Yes, it was standing right 
here. (Points to place behind counter.) 

Picket: Must have a touch of spring 
fever myself . . . Well, Rosemary, 
here’s your prescription. 

Miss Hieerns (She has practically fin- 
ished her sundae): Thank you, 
Charles. 

Picket: Say, your voice seems better. 

Miss Hiaerns (Surprised): Better? 
Better — why, it is better. 

Picket: And you’ve most finished 


your Rosemary Special. How’d ye 
like it? 

Miss Hieeins: Why, it — it was very 
good. 


Picket: How’d it taste? 

Miss Hieatns: Well, to tell you the 
truth I couldn’t taste much of any- 
thing on account of my cold. But 
it seems to have had a soothing 
effect on my throat. 

Pete (He has come downstage watching) : 
I guess it did have, Miss Higgins. 
We’re sorry we made a mistake and 
put Mr. Picket’s cough medicine on 
the sundaes. 

Miss Hiaarns: Well, it was a most 
fortunate mistake. Oh, you don’t 
know what a relief it is to be able to 
talk again. 

Picker (Little chuckle): Yep, reckon 
that would be a little hard on ye. 
Miss Hiaarns: Just what do you mean 
by that? Well, never mind, I’ve got 
something I want to say to these 

young people. 

Pere: I guess we know what you’re 
going to say, Miss Higgins. It’s 
about the spring formal. (MABEL, 


Bru and Mary start downstage. The 
other group rises.) 

Miss Hiaarns: Yes, it is about the 
spring formal. 

Ist Boy (As all go toward Miss 
Hiaerns) : But Miss Higgins — (The 
following lines are all run together.) 

Ist Grru: I think it’s terrible the 
formal being called off. 

Mary: So do we. 

Bit: Yeah. 

2np Boy: It’s not fair. 

2nD GIRL: No, it’s not. 

Miss Hieains (Wrapping on table with 
knuckles): Quiet. Quiet now, all of 
you. How many times have I told 
you not to all speak at once? 

Boys and Giris (Quieting immedi- 
ately): Yes, Miss Higgins. 

Miss Hiaerns: That’s better. Now as 
I was saying. It seemed to me that 
you would all be better off by going 
without the spring formal this year. 
(There are one or two: “But, Miss 
Higgins’ from boys and girls.) Now, 
now, wait — 

Mass : Oh, Miss Higgins, I — I don’t 
want to interrupt —I know we do 
make a lot of trouble for you in class 
sometimes but — well — it’s spring, 
Miss Higgins. 

Miss Hiaearns: Yes, Mabel, I know it’s 
spring. I know more about spring 
than you think I do. Some people 
get sick and some get just plain con- 
trary. In either case it takes pretty 
strong medicine to cure them. (She 
pushes her sundae dish away from 
her across the table.) Sometimes the 
medicine doesn’t taste so good but 
what’s the difference if it works? 
(Boys and girls laugh.) 

Pete: I see your side of it, Miss Hig- 








gins. But just for not paying atten- 
tion in class, to call off the spring 
formal — that is strong medicine. 

Miss Hiaarns: I didn’t say anything 
about your behavior in class. That 
had nothing to do with it. 

Boys and Grirus (Exclamations): It — 
it didn’t? We thought — 

Miss Hiaerns: Of course not. It was 
just that I had such a bad cold and 
others were sneezing and coughing. 

Picket: That’s right, Miss Higgins. 
I’ve been makin’ prescriptions all 
day. I tell ye, it’s an epidemic. 

Miss Hiaerns: No, it isn’t, Charlie 
Picket. You compare the number of 
prescriptions you have there with 
the number of people in town and 
there are really only a few. 

Picket: Humph. (He goes behind 
counter.) 

Miss Hiceins: When I went to the 
doctor’s on the way here I asked him. 
He said he didn’t think there was 
any need of calling off the dance. 

Boys and Giris (Exclamations): He 
didn’t? Oh boy. (Etc.) 

Miss Hiaarns: Yes, he said that just 
because I had such a bad cold I 
imagined everybody else had one 
too. (Little laugh) He said I was 
looking at the world through Rose- 
mary glasses. 

Brtut: Gee, Miss Higgins, then you 
mean we’re going to have the spring 
formal after all? 

Miss Hiearns: Yes, Bill. I’ve wanted 
to have it all along and after I talked 
to the doctor I decided it wasn’t 
necessary to call it off. 

Ist Boy: Hurray for Miss Higgins! 

AuL: Hurray! 

Miss Hiaerns: Well, thank you, thank 


you, but I really haven’t done any- 
thing. 

Pete: Oh, yes you have, Miss Higgins, 
and it’s not only about the spring 
formal. We thought you were calling 
it off just to be mean and I—]I 
guess we ought to do something to 
try to make up for that. 

Bitu: Sure. Let’s all try to do our 
stuff in class and make things easier 
for Miss Higgins. 

Boys and Girts: I will. I will. (Eic.) 

Miss Hiaerns: Why, that’s very nice 
and I’ll— well, I’ll try to do my 
stuff too. Sometimes I get dis- 
couraged and think I’m not teaching 
you anything. 

Pete: Why, Miss Higgins, how can you 
say that? Where would I ever get 
all my adjectives if it weren’t for 
your English class? (Mottoning 
toward sign) Fabulous — drenched— 

Miss Hiaarns (Laughing): Yes, I sup- 
pose you have learned something. 

Pere: And that reminds me. You’ve 
all got Rosemary Spring Specials 
coming up. This time with caramel. 

Mary (Looking at watch): But Pete, 
we got here so late and now, well, 
it’s time I went home. 

ist Boy: Can we have them tomorrow, 
Pete? 

Pere: Sure, why not? 

Ist Girt (As the four start toward door): 
O.K., but Mr. Picket, do we have to 
pay for these? We didn’t eat hardly 
any. 

Picket: Well, now ye really should pay 
double for all that good cough 
medicine. 

Miss Hiaains: Why, Charlie Picket, 
you old Scrooge. 

Picket: Well, all right then, I guess 
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they’ll have to be on the house but 
don’t forget to be back tomorrow. 
(He moves to fountain end of counter 
and can be seen working.) 

Britt, Mary, and Oruers (As they go 
right and out): Don’t worry, we'll be 
back. Goodbye, Miss Higgins. So 
long, Pete. (Hic.) 

Miss Hiaatns (As they leave): Good- 
bye, goodbye. (She sighs.) My, my, 
I’m glad that’s settled. Nobody’s 
happier than I am that we don’t 
have to call off the spring formal. 

Pere: Yeah, you sure made us all feel 
better. How about it, Mabel? 

MABEL: Yes, I — I guess so. 

Miss Hiaeins: You guess so? Don’t 
you want to go to the dance? 

MABEL: Oh, I want to go but not 
alone. 

Miss Hieerns: You mean nobody’s 
asked you? Seems a pretty girl like 
you — 

Maset: Oh, Jimmy Carter asked me 
but he’s sick and can’t go. 

Miss Hiaerns: So that’s it. Well, 
didn’t I hear Rose walk out on 
Peter? He’s in the same fix. Peter, 
why don’t you take Mabel? 

Prete: Well, I — 

MaBeE.: Oh, I couldn’t go with him, 
Miss Higgins. 

Pere: And why not? You sound as 
though I have poison ivy. 

Miss Hiaarns: Yes, Mabel. Why can’t 
you go with Pete? 

Mase: Well, he — he hasn’t asked 
me. 

Pere (All smiles): Is that all? But I 
thought you wouldn’t want to go 
with anyone but Jimmy. Gosh, I’m 
asking you right now. 

Mag : Oh, Pete. 


Pere: Well, how about it? Or do I 
have to recite a poem or something? 

MasgEt: Oh, no, Pete, you don’t need a 
poem. When you asked me it — it 
sounded like an ode to spring. (She 
sighs.) 

Pere (Laughing): Gosh, am I good. 
Well, let’s clean up this mess and 
maybe I can walk you home while 
we’ve still got some spring sunshine. 

MaBgE.: Oh, Pete, it would be wonder- 
ful. (She takes dish from table up left 
and goes to put it on counter but 
misses counter and it falls to floor.) 
Oh dear, now look what I’ve done. 

Picket (Leaning over counter and look- 
ing at broken dish): Ye know I 
reckon that while this place is all in 
one piece, you two better skedaddle 
out of here. 

Pere: You mean right now? 

Picket: Yep, I’ll take care of cleanin’ 
up the shop. How would you like 
to deliver these prescriptions? (He 
moves to right end of counter.) Might 
give the pair of ye a chance for a 
little more of that spring sunshine. 

Pete (Taking MasBev’s hand and pull- 
ing her right): It’s a deal. Come on, 
Mabel, let’s go. (They both quickly 
throw on their jackets from coat tree.) 

Picket (He comes from behind counter 
and hands packages to Pere): Here, 
you’d better carry ’em. 

Pete: O.K. — goodbye. 
door.) 

MaBet: Goodbye. (As they go out.) 

Picket (Looking after them out of door): 
My, what a day. Spring is really 
here. 

Miss Hicerns (Smiling): Yes, it 
really is. What a day. 

Picket (He reaches over counter and 


(He opens 








picks up two Rosemary Specials and 
takes them to Miss Hieains): I 
figured we can’t be wastin’ all that 
cough medicine she put in there so 
why not have another Rosemary 
Special? 

Miss Hiaearns: Another? But — 

Picket: Why not? If one did ye good, 
two ought to do better. (He puts 
sundaes on table and sits across from 
Miss Hiacins.) 

Miss Hiaarns: But you haven’t a cold. 

Picket: Nope. So I haven’t. But I 


’ 


seem to have had trouble talkin 
for years. (He tastes sundae.) Yep, 


reckon this is just what I need. (He 
clears his throat.) Rosemary Hig- 
gins, I may not be much at poetry 
but the truth is I’ve been in love 
with you ever since we met. 

Miss Hiaarns (Gasping): Why — why, 
Charlie Picket, I’ve been waiting 
for years to hear you say that. 

PickeT: Ye—ye have? Well, how 
does it sound? 

Miss Hiaarns (Reaching across table 
and taking his hand): Oh, Charlie, it 
— jt sounds like an ode to spring. 


THE END 














Tulips and 


Two Lips 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Mrs. SHAW 

Bos, her son 

Junk, her oldest daughter 

Sis, her youngest child, 
“ Imp” 

SALLY, a friend of the family 

PROFESSOR BARKER, known to his stu- 
dents as “Bow Wow” 

Pray, his daughter, Bob’s girl friend 

Time: The first of April. 

Sertina: The living room of the Shaw 
home. 

Ar Rise: June and Say are sitting 
on the sofa, staring at the phone as if 
expecting it to ring. 

JuNE: Isn’t it almost time? 

Satty (Looking at her watch): Just 
about. Carl said he’d put the call 
through a little before six. Do you 
really think Bob will fall for it? 

June: Oh, he’ll fall for it all right. Carl 
is pretty clever at this sort of thing. 

SaLLy (Giggling): Do you suppose Bob 
will accept the invitation and go over 
to Barkers’? 

JuNeE: Sure he will. 

Satty: Maybe he’ll recognize Carl’s 
voice. 

June: Not a chance. Carl is too good a 
mimic for that. 

SatLy: But Bob must know it’s April 
Fool’s Day. 

June: I doubt it. He’s been out in the 
garden all day, working with his 
tulips, and when he’s thinking about 
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them he’s almost as absent-minded 
as Professor Barker. 

SaLty (Amazed): Working with his 
tulips? You don’t mean to tell me 
that the star quarterback of our foot- 
ball team is — 

JuNeE: Of course. He’s going to enter 
the State Flower Show next month. 
That thousand-dollar prize could 
come in handy. 

Sauy: Well, he certainly has his nerve 
— competing against his girl’s father. 
I thought nobody in the state had a 
chance against Professor Barker. 
Bow Wow’s tulips have never had 
any competition before. 

JuNE: They have now. Bob’s been so 
busy with his tulips that he’s had 
little time for Peggy Barker. (Medi- 
tating) I wonder whether we should 
go through with this. Bow Wow 
may be offended and take it out on 
Bob. 

Satiy: Well, after all, Bob isn’t too 
enthusiastic about the professor. 
June: No, but he’s more than enthusi- 

astic about his daughter Peggy. 

Sa..y: So is Carl. 

JunE (Nodding sadly): I’m afraid 
that’s what’s back of this joke. 

Sautty: What do you mean? 

June: You know how terribly shy Bob 
is. If Carl can make him appear 
ridiculous before Peggy and her 
father, Bob will just crawl into his 
shell and keep out of Peggy’s way. 








Maybe we ought to tip Bob off. I 
wouldn’t want to see that Carl 
Withers get the better of my brother. 

Satty: Oh, we can’t do that. Carl 
swore us to secrecy before he told us. 
Besides, I came over here to watch 
the fun when the call comes through. 

JuNE: I can just imagine Bob at that 
phone. (Points to phone) Stammer- 
ing and blushing and shifting from 
foot to foot. 

SauLy: And you really think he’ll be- 
lieve what he hears? 

JuNeE: You bet he will! He may be em- 
barrassed to death, but he’ll rush 
over to Bow Wow’s house before the 
professor has hung up. (Phone rings.) 
That’s it! (SauLLy rises and goes to 
window.) 

JuNE (Rising): I’m afraid to answer it. 
I might tell Carl something I’d be 
sorry for. (Phone rings.) 

Sauiy (Looking into street): I can see 
Bow Wow’s house from here. It’s 
almost directly across the street. 
(Mrs. SHAw enters.) 

Mrs. SHaw: Was that the phone or the 
door bell? 

June: The phone, Mother. 
SHaw crosses to phone.) 

Mrs. SHaw: Who can be calling at this 
hour? (Picks up receiver) Hello... 
Yes, I think so. . . . Hold the line. 
I'll see. (Lays receiver on table) It’s 
for Bob. 

June: He’s out in the garden, Mother. 
Would you like me to call him? 

Mars. SHaw: Please, June. (JUNE exits.) 

Sauiy (At window): What a wonderful 

view from this window! (Mrs. 


(Mrs. 


Suaw walks to sofa) You can see 
right into Professor Barker’s garden. 
(Mrs. SHaw sits.) I really believe his 





tulips are more beautiful than ever. 

Mrs. SHaw: I shouldn’t be surprised. 
Somebody said, only the other day, 
that if Professor Barker ever gave 
up teaching he could make a living 
by raising flowers. 

Satiy: I bet he could! (JUNE enters, 
followed by Bos, tn overalls, and Sis.) 

Mrs. SHaw: A phone call for you, Bob. 

Bos: I wonder who it is. (Crosses to 
phone) Maybe Coach Gibbs wants to 
talk about starting football practice. 
(Puts receiver to ear) Hello. . . . Who 
is this? . . . (Much embarrassed) Oh — 
how are you, Bow Wow —I mean 
Prof — I mean Professor. 

Sis (Coming to end of table): You don’t 
know what you mean. 

Bos: I don’t know what I mean. (To 
Sis) Shut up, Imp! (nto phone) No, 
no, Professor, I —I didn’t call you 
an imp. (JUNE crosses to sofa and 
sits.) That’s our pet name for Sis... 
I didn’t tell you to hang up... I 
said shut up. .. . No, no, you don’t 
understand. I—JI was talking to 
Sis... . You have an invitation for 
me... . Gee, Professor, I don’t know 
what to say ... Peggy will? That’s 
fine... . She has? For me? I'll — 
I’ll be right over. (Hangs up) Pro- 
fessor Barker wants me to have sup- 
per with them.  (Ezcited, moves 
toward door) 

Mrs. Saw: It’s rather short notice, 
isn’t it? (Rises) 

Bos: I guess it is, but Bow Wow — ! 
mean Professor Barker — said they 
just found out that tomorrow is my 
birthday, and Peggy has a present 
for me. Does that make me feel 
good! I was beginning to think she 
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liked Carl Withers. Well, I’m on my 

way. 

Mrs. SHaw: One moment, Bob. You 
can’t go over there in overalls. You'll 
have to change your clothes. (She 
follows Bos out.) 

Sis (Motioning toward door): I’m glad 
I’m not in his shoes. 

Satty (Thinking that Sis suspects a 
joke): What do you mean? (Walks 
to sofa) 

Sis: Who wants to sit at a table and 
talk of nothing but old flowers? 

SatLy (Relieved): Oh, I see. (Sits) I 
suppose it would be rather boring. 
Sis: ’ll say it would! Peggy says that 
just as soon as spring comes, Bow 
Wow starts telling everybody about 
his wonderful tulips. That’s all they 
hear. All day long, nothing but 
tulips! Peggy says she dreams about 
them at night. They give her night- 

mares. 

Satty: Well, I understand that Bob’s 
not so bad at raising tulips, himself. 

Sis: You said it! You ought to see that 
big golden kind he has. About twice 
the size anything Bow Wow raises. 
Bob doesn’t even know how they 
got among the bulbs he ordered. 
They weren’t one of the ones he sent 
for. Do you know, Jimmy Carson 
thinks I’m stringing him when I tell 
him about the size of those tulips? 

Jung (Teasingly): I thought Jimmy 
Carson would believe anything you 
tell him. 

Sis: Not about tulips! I can’t get him 

into that garden to look at them. 

But I’ll prove it to him if it’s the 

last thing I do! (Moves toward door) 

Well, I promised to take some water 

out to those old tulips. Will I be 
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glad when that flower show is over! 

(Goes out) 

Sautty (Nodding toward door): I won- 
der how she’s going to prove to 
Jimmy that Bob grows giant tulips. 

JuNE: Leave it to the Imp. She'll find 
a way. Probably pick a bunch of 
them and leave them on his desk at 
school. (PraGy enters.) Oh, hi, 
Peggy. 

Pracy: I just dropped in for a mo- 
ment. (Crosses to chair) I’m on my 
way to have a soda with Carl. (Sits) 
Oh, what an exciting afternoon I’ve 
had! Carl is the most wonderful 
tennis player I ever knew. 

Satity: I thought Bob was the best 
player at Glendale High. 

Praey (Coolly): I haven’t been playing 
with Bob lately. Diane Preston, I 
understand, occupies most of his 
time. 

JUNE (Amazed): Diane Preston? Why, 
he hardly knows her! 

Preaey: I’m afraid you don’t keep up 
with present trends. I have it on 
the best of authority. Bob spends so 
much time dating her that some of 
the teachers say he’s neglecting his 
studies. 

JuNE: Well, this is certainly news to 
me. (Bos enters, wearing his top- 
coat, his hat in hand) 

Bos (Surprised and embarrassed at see- 
ing Peaay): You — you here? 

Praey: Yes, I’m here. Any objection? 
I’m still a friend of your sister’s, you 
know. 

Bos: No—no objection. I — I’m 

surprised, that’s all. I— I thought 

you were at home. (Jnsinuatingly) 

I — I’m just on my way to the house 


of — the dearest — sweetest girl in 
the world. 

Preaey: How interesting! 

Bos: She has a present for me. 

Praey: I’m not surprised. If you ask 
Ted Smith and Tom Wells and Bill 
Morton, you'll find they received 
presents, too. 

Bos (Bewildered): They did? 

Prcey: I’ll say they did! You needn’t 
think you’re the only boy in the 
world. 

Bos: I —I don’t think so. I — I only 
hoped that I— was beginning to 
make an impression. 

Praeay: Oh, you are. But so are Ted 
and Tom and Bill. 

Bos: I— I’m surprised. But I must 
be on my way. Won’t — won’t you 
come with me? 

Preacy (Indignantly): Bob Shaw! Of 
all the impudence I ever knew, this 
is the worst. (Stamps her foot) 

Bos (More confused than ever): I — 
I didn’t mean anything wrong. I 
just thought we—we might walk 
over there together. Aren’t — 
aren’t you going home? 

Precay (Almost in tears): Ah, inviting 
me to leave your house, are you? 
Well, let me tell you something, Mr. 
Shaw, I’m going home when I please. 

Bos: I—I didn’t mean that. I — 
I just meant — I — I guess I better 
leave. (Goes out) 

Praey (In tears): I’ve never been so in- 
sulted in my life! The idea of his 


asking me to go see Diane Preston 
with him. I’ll never forgive him for 
this. Never! 

June (Looking imploringly at SALLY): 
Don’t you think we ought to tell 
Peggy? 
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Sauiy (Shaking her head): We prom- 


ised, you know. 

Pracy: Ought to tell me what? What 
did you promise? 

SaLtLy: We can’t say anything now. 
You'll know soon enough. 

Praay (Indignanily): I guess I know 
already. I know what a double- 
crosser Bob Shaw is. You don’t have 
to tell me how he has been rushing 
that silly little Diane Preston behind 
my back. (Rises) Well, you’ll never 
find me letting on that I care. 
(Walks to door and turns, speaking 
with dramatic gestures) “She never 
told her love, but let concealment, 
like a worm in the bud, feed on her 
damask cheek.” (Goes out) 

Satty: T'welfth Night. Always the 
actress, isn’t she? 

JuNE (Nodding): Ever since she’s been 
taking that course in dramatic art. 
Bow Wow was telling Dad yesterday 
that Peggy’s really getting hard to 
live with. He says she can’t eat her 
breakfast without dramatizing the 
meal. (Bos enters.) 

SaLiy (Surprised): I thought you had 
gone over to Bow Wow’s to supper. 

Bos: I did. I mean I didn’t. Well, 
almost. 

JunE: How could you have almost 
gone? 

Bos: I went over there. (Walks to win- 
dow) I guess I lost my nerve. I saw 
Bow Wow sitting on the porch— 
and I just walked around the block 
and came home. 

Satty: Who would think that the 
fearless football hero would run 
away from a little fellow like Bow 
Wow! 

Bos: I wasn’t running away. (Looks 
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through window) I just — somebody 

is coming up the path. (Turns from 

window) Gosh, it’s Bow Wow! What 
shall I do? I’m late to supper, and 

Peggy was telling me that he insists 

on promptness in everything. 

June: The first thing that you can do is 
stop shaking. He’ll think you have a 
chill. 

Bos: Say, that’s an idea. I — I might 
tell him that I — (Sis ushers BARKER 
into the room.) Oh, I — 

BaRKER (Looking around): It’s getting 
late. (Takes out watch and glances at 
it.) Almost time for supper. We are 
scheduled to be at the table in less 
than five minutes. (Puts watch into 
pocket) Peggy knows I cannot tol- 
erate tardiness. 

Bos: Yes — yes, Professor. 
don’t blame her. 
fault. I 
tained. 

BaRKER: You needn’t try to shield 
Peggy. I shall hold her responsible. 
(Draws out watch and glances at it) 
Exactly four minutes left. (Puts 
watch back into pocket) 

Bos: There’s still time. Your house is 
just across the street. 

BaRKER: My house? We are not hav- 
ing supper at my house. We are 
going to the Old Colonial. 

Bos: Gosh, that — that’s the most ex- 
pensive joint —I mean restaurant 
in town. It’s mighty good of you to 
be so generous. 

BarKER (Amazed): Good of me? We 
are to be guests of the Millers. 

Bos (Surprised): Oh, I—I didn’t 

know. I thought it was at your 


Don’t — 
It’s — it’s all my 
was — unavoidably de- 


house. But I guess I have you to 
thank for getting me in on it. 





BaRKER (Staring at Bos in amaze- 
ment): You mean the Millers invited 
you, too? 

Bos: No—no, Professor. You did. 
Don’t you remember? Peggy says 
that — that you’ve always been a 
little — a little absent-minded. But 
that’s all right. I understand. And 
I do appreciate your invitation. 

BaRKER (Bewildered): My — my invi- 
tation? 

Bos: Yes — and — and Peggy’s pres- 
ent. I—almost choked up when 
you told me about it. 

BarKER: Peggy’s present? I —I told 
you? 

Bos: I don’t know how you found out 
that tomorrow is my birthday. 

Barker: Look here, Bob, are you 
crazy or am I? 

Bos: Neither. 
mean — 

Sis (Looking at Bos, bewildered): I’d 
say you are. 

Bos: I’d say you are. I mean — (To 
Sis) I’ll choke you. 

BarKER (Backing away): This is a 
most alarming manifestation. (To 
JuNE) Tell me, June, has there ever 
been any insanity in your family? 
(June shakes her head.) 

Sis: Bob is the only case. 

Bos: Yes, I’m the only case. No — 
no — I mean — (70 Sis) You’re 
driving me crazy. 

Barker: Driving you crazy? What do 
you think is happening to me? 

Bos: I — I just want you to know that 
I appreciate your telephoning me. 
BarKER: Telephoning you? Why, I 
haven’t used the telephone for a 
week. I abominate the thing. My 


I—I mean both. I 





wife and Peggy do all the telephon- 

ing for the family. 

Bos (Dumfounded): Then — you — 
you didn’t — invite me to supper? 
BarKER: Of course not. We have an 

engagement with the Millers. 

Bos: And—and Peggy —hasn’t a 
present for me? 

BarKER: Not that I know of. 

Bos: And you — you didn’t come over 
here to — to take me back to your 
house? 

BaRKER: Certainly not! I came over 
to get Peggy. Mrs. Barker told me 
she was here. (Draws out watch and 
looks at it) We’re late now. (Puts 
watch back into pocket) 

JuNE: Peggy went to the drugstore. 

BarKeER: I’ll have to rush over there 
and pick her up. We mustn’t keep 
the Millers waiting. 

Bos: I — I don’t know — what to say, 
Professor. It’s horribly — embar- 
rassing. I just can’t — understand. 
I — I feel like a fool. 

BarRKER (Suddenly remembering): A 
fool! Ah, that reminds me. (Kindly) 
Bob, do you know what day this is? 

Bos: Of course. It’s Saturday. 

BaRKER: I mean what day of the 
month. 

Bos (Thinking): It’s — it’s the first of 
April. 

BarKeErR: Yes, my boy — April Fool’s 

Day. At least six cans of puppy 

food were delivered to me this 

morning. I sometimes think I'll 

change my name. Somebody has 


been playing a silly trick on both of 
us. (Turns to door) Goodbye, every- 
body. (Goes out) 

Bos (Storming back and forth): Vl 
punch his face. 


I'll break every 
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bone in his body. I'll — 

Sis (Innocenily): What has the pro- 
fessor done? I thought the poor 
man was very kind. 

Bos: I’m not talking about the pro- 
fessor, stupid. I’m talking about 
that idiot, that good-for-nothing, 
that — 

Sis: You don’t know whom you're 
talking about. 

Bos: I don’t know whom I’m talking 
about. . . . Stop putting words into 
my mouth, Imp! I do know. I saw 
him sneaking past the garden just 
before I got that phone call. I bet 
he was on his way to Burton’s Drug- 
store. He didn’t even speak. (Sis 
walks to door.) 

Sautty: Take it easy, Bob. Who was 
sneaking past? Who went to the 
drugstore? (Sis goes out) 

Bos: That low-brow, Carl Withers. 

June: And you think he was the one 
who phoned? 

Bos: I’d stake my life on it. 

SatLty: But what motive could Carl 
have? 

Bos: He wants my girl, that’s what. 
Well, when I get through with him, 
his best friends won’t recognize him. 
(Moves towards door) And I’m going 
to start to work right now. (Goes 
out) 

JuNE (Looking at SALuy anxiously and 
shaking her head): This is getting 
serious. 

Sauiy: Yes. I never thought it would 
go this far. What can we do? 

June: I don’t know. It would only 
make matters worse to admit we 
knew it was Carl. You don’t think 
Carl will phone again, do you? 

Satty: I don’t know. There’s no tell- 
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ing what that dope will do. He saw 
how Bob fell for the invitation. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he phoned 
again just to keep the fun going. 

JUNE (Rising): We’ve got to stop him. 

Satty (Rising): We'll go over to 
Withers’ house. If Carl’s not there, 
we'll tell Sue to keep him away from 
the telephone. (Mrs. SHaw and Sis 
enter.) 

Mrs. SHaw: The boy is really not act- 
ing normally. (Crosses to sofa) When 
I called to him, he didn’t even turn 
around. (Sits) 

JunE: Who’s not acting normally, 
Mother? 

Mrs. SHaw: Your brother Bob. I 
thought he was going over to 
Barkers’, but a moment ago he 
rushed down the street in the op- 
posite direction. 

JunE: Don’t worry, Mother. Bob is all 
right. (She crosses to door, followed by 
Satty) We’re on our way to the 
Withers’ right now. If Bob is over 
there, we’ll tell him you want to see 
him. (She and Sauuy go out.) 

Mrs. SHaw: I do hope he hasn’t been 
working too hard on those old tulips. 
A boy of his age needs some relaxa- 
tion. 

Sts: It isn’t tulips, Mother. It’s more 
—more serious than that. (Crosses 
to chair) 

Mrs. SHaw: What is it, then? 

Sis (Dreamily): It’s love. (Sits) 


Mrs. SHaw (Laughing): Nonsense, 
child! You talk like an old woman. 


Sis: Jimmy says that love is like that. 
He says it’s a kind of madness. All 
lovers are more or less crazy. (Bos 
enters hurriedly.) 
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Bos (Looking about): Is he here? Did 
he dare to enter this house? 

Mrs. SHaw: Is who here, dear? Bob, 
do compose yourself. 

Bos: I saw him turn the corner. 
was headed in this direction. 
Mars. SHaw: Bob, you’ve been working 
too hard. Maybe I’d better make an 
appointment for you with Dr. War- 

ren. (Telephone rings.) 

Bos (Hurrying to phone): I'll get it. 
I'll bet it is that nitwit again. (Takes 
recewver from hook) Just watch me 
flatten him out. (Puts receiver to ear. 
Mrs. SHaw watches him in amaze- 
ment.) Hello. . . . Oh, you’re Pro- 
fessor Barker, are you? ... Well, I’m 
the Emperor of China. . . . You 
needn’t try to disguise your voice: I 
recognize that nasal twang... . You 
want me to come to supper tomor- 
row evening, do you? .. . Well, if 
you’re Professor Barker, you can 
feast alone on that puppy food that 


He 


was sent you. ... And so far as I’m 
concerned, you’re in the dog house 
from now on... . Will I speak to you 


after botany class on Monday morn- 
ing? .. . I certainly will. I’ll speak 
to you before class. .. . That’s what 
I said. .. . Your bark is worse than 
your bite. . . . I’ll speak to you right 
now if you dare to show up here... . 
And my fists will do all the talking. 
... Goodbye. (Hangs up receiver and 
turns to Mrs. Suaw, rubbing his 
hands in satisfaction) I guess that 
will keep Mr. Carl Withers quiet for 
a while. 

Mrs. SHaw (Puzzled): What is all this 
about, Bob? (Praey enters.) 

Praey: Hello, everybody. 

Mrs. SHaw: How are you, Peggy? 


Bos (Surprised): I thought you were 
having supper at the Old Colonial. 

Preaay: We are — but not until seven. 
Dad is so absent-minded that he al- 
ways gets the time mixed up... . 
And, Bob, I want to ask you to for- 
give me for misunderstanding you. 
I thought you were asking me to call 
on Diane Preston with you. Dad ex- 
plained what happened. 

Bos: Gee, Peggy, am I glad! And are 
all those dates we made for this 
spring still good? 

Pray (Crossing to sofa): I’ll say they 
are. The Senior Picnic and the Com- 
mencement Prom and all the rest. 
(Sits) And, Bob, you are certainly 
in right with Dad. 

Bos (Surprised): I1—I am? (Sits be- 
hind table) 

Pracy: He felt sorry for you on ac- 
count of that silly joke. He’s invit- 
ing you to supper for tomorrow eve- 
ning. 

Bos (Stunned): He — your father — 
is inviting me to supper? 

Precey: He surely is. Don’t look so 

dazed. What’s so strange about 

that? And, Bob, you really ought to 
feel flattered. He told me he would 
call you, himself. And if you only 
knew how seldom he touches that 


phone. 

Bos: He — your father — is going to 
phone me? 

Pracy: Bob, are you ill? You're 


trembling. What’s so startling about 
Dad’s telephoning? 

Bos (Still bewildered): Your father — 
is phoning me? 

Precy: Of course! Maybe he already 

He was sitting at the phone 


has. 





when I left the house to come over 
here. 

Bos: He — he has phoned. 

Pracy: He has? And asked you to 
supper? 

Bos: He — he did. 

Preey: And what did you tell him? 

Bos: I —I just said that — I—I— 

Sis: He just said that he was Emperor 
of China. And he told your dad to go 
eat dog food. He told him his bark 
was worse than his bite. He said — 

Bos: Imp! Get out of here, will you? 
(Sis rises and walks toward door.) Go 
play with your boy friend. Prove to 
him how big those tulips are, if you 
want. Take him a dozen of them. 

Sis: I was just trying to help. If you’d 
just leave it to me, I’d straighten 
things out in no time. (Goes out) 

Mrs. SHaw: Bob, I’m afraid you're in- 
clined to be a little impatient with 
Sis. (Rises) After all, she’s nothing 
but a child. (Walks to door) I have 
no idea what this is all about. Maybe 
you and Peggy can settle it between 
yourselves. (Goes out) 

Pracy: I can settle it in about two 
seconds. (Rises) I’m leaving this 
house never to return. I won’t stay 
under the same roof with a boy who 
insults my father. Dad eats dog 
food, does he? His bark is worse 
than his bite, is it? 

Bos (Meekly): Peggy — I — I can — 
explain. I — (Rises) 

Praay (Loudly): Don’t raise your 
voice to me, Bob Shaw. I know 
you’ve never liked Dad. I suppose 
you're not capable of appreciating 
the type of man that he is. 

Bos (Hesitantly): I—I have always 
— admired — and respected — 








































Peaey (Stamping her foot): How dare 
you interrupt me? I guess Dad has 
changed his mind about your being 
the most intelligent and courteous 












u to 

boy in his class. 

Bos: Peggy, if you— you would only— 

n? Peaay: Will you stop trying to 
lh monopolize the conversation, Mr. 
peror Shaw? I can’t get a word in edge- 
to go wise. But I hope I’ve made it clear 
bark that all is over between us. (JUNE 
ne el and Say enter and stand looking at 
you? Preay in amazement) Hereafter when 
.) Go we meet — (Her voice breaks) — it 
we to will be as strangers. (Walks to door) 
f you I suppose we must accept it as fate. 
mn (Pauses at door to face Bos. Dra- 
you'd matically) “The moving finger writes, 
ghten and having writ, moves on.” (With 
) her most dramatic gesture) Farewell— 
=“ farewell forever. (Goes out) 
with | Bos (Following her desperately): Peggy 
thing —if you would— would only — 
- have (Goes out) 
faybe JUNE (Crossing to sofa): Well, she was 
tween certainly putting on an act, wasn’t 

she? (Sits) 
t two | SALLY: Yes; everything she learned in 
. this drama class. (Sits) I wonder what 
t stay happened to them. 
y who June: I can’t imagine. When we saw 
3 dog her coming in here a few minutes 
worse § 280, She was as sweet and gentle as 

a spring morning, and she left like — 
a like — 

Satty: Like a wintry gust. Well, I 
your Suess it’s just what she calls her 
know @ 2tistic temperament. (Listening) 

1ppose Did I hear somebody closing the 
siating gate? 

JuNE (Rising): Maybe she’s decided to 

always § Come back. (Goes to window and 


looks out) Isn’t that the cutest thing? 





Sis has one of Bob’s biggest tulips in 

each hand and she’s taking them 

down the street. On her way to 

Jimmy Carson’s, I bet. 

Satiy (Laughing): You can’t stop the 
Imp! She said she was going to con- 
vince him. 

JUNE (Returning to chair): I’m really 
getting worried about Bob. He’s so 
shy with girls and easily discouraged. 
I’m afraid if this joke goes any 
further he’ll resign himself to his 
fate and let Carl take Peggy from 
him. 

Sau.y: We can stop him. 

June: But how? 

Satiy: We can play up Carl as a dan- 
gerous rival — one who is challeng- 
ing him to combat for Peggy. (Bos 
enters dejectedly.) 

JuNnE: Couldn’t catch up with her, eh? 

Bos: No, she dodged out the back door 
and ran down the path right into 
Withers’ yard. (Crosses to sofa) She 
thought I’d follow her, I guess. (Sits) 
I saw her looking over her shoulder 
as she went into the house. 

JuNE: Went into Withers’ house, did 
she? 

Bos (Bitterly): Yes. I suppose she 
wanted to weep on Sue Withers’ 
shoulder and tell her what a beast 
I’ve been. Well, I’ll show her how 
little I care. 

Satiy: Maybe she wanted to weep on 
somebody else’s shoulder. 

Bos: You don’t mean to say you 
think she — 

Satty (Nodding): Yes — maybe on 
Carl’s shoulder. He has two of them, 
you know, and I’ve no doubt he’d 
lend her at least one of them for a 
few minutes. 








Bos (Sneeringly): What a pretty pic- 
ture those two would make! 

Sauiy: Now that you mention it, they 
do make a handsome couple. How 
striking they will look dancing to- 
gether at the Commencement Prom! 
I can just picture him whirling her 
about the hall, whispering sweet 
nothings into her ear. 

Bos: She’ll go with him now? Well, 
let her. Do you suppose I care? 
(Leaning toward Satty) How do you 
know? 

Satty: The grapevine tells me that 
Carl and Peggy have been together 
a lot in the last few days. He was 
seen buying two tickets to the 
Senior Picnic. 

Bos: That doesn’t prove a thing. He 
eats enough for a half-dozen tickets. 
Probably taking himself. 

Sat.y: He also ordered tickets for the 
Prom. Do you suppose he’s going to 
dance with himself? 

Bos: He couldn’t have a partner he’d 
like better. (Rising angrily) He’s 
not getting away with all this. I'll 
go over to his house and tear him 
apart. 

JUNE (Anziously): Oh, no, Bob — not 
now! You wouldn’t want to make a 
scene while Peggy’s there, would 
you? 

Bos: I guess she’s gone home by now. 
(Walks to window) I'll take a peek 
at her house. Maybe I’ll see her on 
the porch. (Looks through window) 
Golly! 

June: What’s the matter? 

Bos: Bow Wow is crossing the street. 
He’s actually running! JHe’s not 
even wearing a coat. (T'urns excitedly 
from window) I think he’s coming 


here. And he’s very much excited. 
He’s waving his arms and talking to 
himself. (Doorbell rings offstage) 
There he is! What shall I do? 

JuNE: Compose yourself. Stop shak- 
ing! What are you—a man or a 
mouse? 

Bos (Very much agitated): I— I’m a 
mouse — I mean, a man. 

Sau.y: I’d go into retirement for the 
next ten minutes. 

Bos (Regaining some of his composure): 
No; I’ll stand my ground. I'll look 
him straight in the eye and explain 
what — (Mrs. SHaw ushers in Bar- 
KER, followed by Sis, who stands just 
behind BARKER throughout the scene 
which follows.) 

Mrs. SHaw: Bob, Professor Barker 
wants to talk with you. 

Bos: Yes; I — I saw him coming. 
BaRKER (Ezcitedly): It’s preposterous! 
It’s incredible! It’s unbelievable! 
Mrs. SHaw: Won’t you have a seat, 

Professor? 

Barker: I’m too excited to sit down. 

Mrs. SHaw: Then, if you’ll excuse me, 
I’ll go back to the kitchen. (Goes 
out) 

BarKeER: To think that one of my own 
students, a boy hardly a third my 
age, should — 

Bos: I—I—let me explain, Pro- 
fessor. I — didn’t mean — I — 

Barker: I’ve been raising tulips all 
my life, and I never expected to live 
to see this day. 

Bos (More bewildered than ever): Your 
— your tulips — had nothing to do 
with it. I—I guess I was a fool— 
and I lost my temper. I can —ex- 
plain everything. 

Barker: I wish you would. This is 
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one time when the pupil can en- 

lighten the teacher. 

Bos: I didn’t know it was you on the 
phone. I wouldn’t have called you— 
called you Bow Wow — and made 
those fool cracks about — about 
puppy food and — and said — 

BARKER (Impatiently): I didn’t come 
over here to discuss silly April Fool 
pranks. I came to discuss tulips. 

Bos (Relieved but still perplexed): You 
didn’t —I mean you did? ’m— 
I’m always glad to hear you talk 
about tulips. You — you know so 
much about them. 

BarKER: I know nothing — absolutely 
nothing. (Sinks into chair) You 
have convinced me of that. How did 
you do it, my boy? 

Bos: How—how did I do what? 
(Walks to chair behind table) 

BarKER: Raise such marvelous tulips. 

Bos (Pleased): Oh, I see. (Sits) You 
went into my garden. 

BarKER: I haven’t been near your 
garden. The flowers you sent over 
to me were enough to prove that 
you have accomplished wonders. 

Bos (One hand to his head in bewilder- 
ment): The flowers —I sent over? 
I—don’t remember — sending — 

Sis: Sure you do. You wanted Pro- 
fessor Barker to have a couple of 
your yellow tulips. Remember? And 
[ took them over. 

Bos (Comprehending): Oh, I — I think 
I understand. 

Barker: Of course you do. I want to 

say it’s the finest specimen I ever 

saw. It’s unique in the United 


States. There’s nothing like it on 
this side of the Atlantic. The only 
thing that I have ever seen remotely 








was in Holland — 


resembling it 
and even in that country it is ex- 


tremely rare. I offered twice as 
much as I could afford for just one 
bulb, but the owner only laughed at 
me. After you have received the 
Gibson Prize, I’d like to talk to you 
ebout your future. You ought to 
study floriculture. 

Bos: The Gibson Prize? You mean — 
I — I have a chance? 

Barker: My dear fellow! Your tulip 
will be the sensation of the show. 
You’re going to get offers for bulbs 
from all over America. That tulip 
will put you through college. 

Bos (Delighted): Gee, Professor, I 
don’t know how to thank you. 

Barker: Thank me? For what? I’m 
the one to be grateful. I’m proud to 
have such a boy in my class. (Rising) 
By the way, when transplanting 
time comes, could you — would 
you — 

Bos (Rises): Of course I will, Pro- 
fessor. You shall have the pick of 
the lot. 


Barker: And, Bob, how about tomor- 
row evening? If you have no other 
engagement, will you have supper 
with Mrs. Barker and Peggy and 
me? 

Bos (Overjoyed): Would I? Gee, Pro- 
fessor, you’re a swell guy —I—I 
mean a fine gentleman. 

BarRKER (With mock seriousness): I 
promise not to serve any puppy 
food. 

Bos: I — I didn’t know I was talking 
to you, Professor. 


Barker: No dish is too good for the 
Emperor of China. (Laughs) Come 


early and maybe we can find a few 
minutes to talk about tulips. 

Sis: He’d rather talk about two lips 
than tulips. (Laughs) Do you get it, 
Professor? 

Bos (Embarrassed): Imp! (Calling) 
Mother, can’t — can’t you — 

BarKER (Meditatively): Two lips and 
tulips? Oh, I see. By George, that’s 
good! (Laughs) I’ll have to tell Mrs. 
Barker that one. Telling jokes like 
that will keep me out of the dog 
house, eh, Bob? (Laughs) 

Bos: I —I said that only — only be- 
cause — 

BarKER: Well, you’ll find my bark 
worse than my bite. . . . I must be 
going. (Bows to the girls, walks to the 
door, and pauses) Two lips and 
tulips (Laughs and goes out. He can 
be heard laughing offstage) 

Sis (Nodding toward door): The man is 
almost human. One or two more of 
my jokes and he would — 

Bos: One or two more of your jokes 
and we all will be in the insane 
asylum. 

Sis: Well, I got things straightened 
out, didn’t I? Who else would have 
thought of taking a couple of your 
tulips over to Bow Wow as a present? 

Bos: “Who else”’ is right! 

Sis: It was what Dad would call a 


stroke of genius. And you ought to 
have seen the poor man when [| 
handed him those tulips. Did his 
eyes pop! He asked me ten ques- 
tions before I could answer one. 
Then he rushed over here. (PEGey 
enters.) 

Praey: I just met Dad outside, and he 
told me all about that marvelous 
tulip. Congratulations, Bob. I 
think you’re wonderful! 

Bos (Modestly): It’s really nothing, 
Peggy. I was just lucky. 

Peaay: And I want to say I’m sorry 
and ask your forgiveness. 

Bos: There’s nothing to forgive, Peggy. 
I was a chump for being taken in by 
an April Fool joke. 

Preacy (Coyly): Let’s go into the gar- 
den. I’d love to see your tulips, 
Bob. 

Sis: He’d rather see your two lips. 
(Moves toward door.) 

Bos (Following her and calling) : Mother! 
Will you please — (Sis goes out. 
Bos turns and walks toward Preey) 
You — you know, Peggy, the Imp 
sometimes tells the truth. (As PEaey 
moves to meet Bos, JUNE and SALLY 
cover their faces with their hands but 
peep through their fingers playfully, 
and the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Case of the Missing Poet 


by John Murray 


Characters 
J™ Ruy, a detective on vacation 
Mary Ruey, his wife 
Mr. Petrincton, manager of the 
Shady Nook Rest 
WILFRED BARTON 
Harriet Barron, his wife 
ALice WinsLow, Mr. Barton’s niece 
Bru Peterson, Alice’s friend 
Dr. DENBY 

Serrinc: Dr. Denby’s room at the 
Shady Nook Rest. 

Ar Rise: Mr. Perrincton stands dis- 
mayed, looking at room. A chair is 
overturned and clothing is pulled 
from one of the bureau drawers. 
PerrincTon shakes his head as J™m 
Ritey and his wife, Mary, enter 
right. 

PerrincTon: Mr. Riley! Oh, I’m so 
glad you could come. 

Jum: What givesP The clerk at the 
desk told me you wanted to see me. 
(Looks around room) What hap- 
pened to this place? 

Many: It certainly is a mess. 

PertincToN: That’s what I wanted to 
ask you. You're a detective and I 
thought — (Ju shakes his head. ) 

J: I’m a detective on vacation. No 
cases for me! 

PertincTon: But, Mr. Riley — some- 
thing terrible has happened! 

Ju: Terrible things are always hap- 
pening, and this is one time I’m 
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going to put my foot down! (Moves 
to right exit) 

Mary: But, Jim, you can't go away 
without listening to Mr. Pettington. 

PeTTINGTON: You must help me, Mr. 
Riley. Heavens, I've owned and op- 
erated the Shady Nook Rest for the 
past ten years. We've never had a 
breath of scandal. I can’t call the 
police. Oh, please! 

Jum (Exasperated): Shady Nook Rest! 
After looking at this room, I think 
you should change the name to the 
Club Whingding! What did they 
hold in here — a free-for-all? 

Pettincton: I—I don’t know. Nora, 
the maid, reported the room in this 
condition this morning. And Dr. 
Denby was always a meticulous 
man! 

Jm: Dr. Denby? 

Perrincton: Yes, the occupant of this 
room. He’s been a permanent guest 
for ten years. He would never leave 
the room like this. Something hap- 
pened! 

Jm™ (Interested): Where’s Dr. Denby 
now? 

PettincTon: No one knows. He was 
seen at the desk about six o'clock 
this morning — and no one’s seen 
him since! He’s disappeared! 

Mary (Musing): Dr. Denby — that 
name’s familiar. I’ve heard of him. 

Petrincton (Proudly): Dr. Denby is 


one of our most honored guests. 
He’s an authority on old scripts and 
rare books. Why, his articles are 
world-famous! Of course, he retired 
several years ago and now he spends 
most of his time writing poetry. 

Mary (Snapping fingers): That's it! 
I saw his work in the local paper. 

Perrincton: That’s right. His little, 
original verses have delighted peo- 
ple in these parts for years. 

Jm™: So now I'm going to be brought 
into a poetry discussion. No thanks! 

Mary (Smiling): I think it’s time you 
improved your mind, Jim, and 
youre going to take this case. I 
couldn’t walk out of this room now. 
I’m too excited! 

Jm™ (Sighing): All right, Mary. The 
feminine influence is too strong for 
me. (To Perrincton) What else 
can you tell me about Dr. Denby? 

Perrincton: As I said before, he’s 
been our guest for years. He lives 
alone and, excepting for Nora, no 
one has ever come to the room. 
That is, until three days ago. 

Jm: He had a visitor? 

Petrrincton: Yes, some relations of 
his. They're registered at the Rest, 
too. They arrived last Wednesday. 

Ju: Who are the people? 

Perrincton: Oh, they're very respec- 
table, I’m sure. 

Jum: One of the most respectable per- 
sons I ever met poisoned his grand- 
parents! What are their names? 

Perrincton: They're close relations 
— Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Barton, 
and Miss Alice Winslow. I believe 
Mrs. Barton is Dr. Denby’s sister — 
her husband is the big industrialist. 
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And Miss Winslow is a niece. 

Mary: A niece? 

Petrincton: Oh, she’s not Dr. Den- 
by’s niece. She’s a child of one of 
Mr. Barton’s sisters. 

J: I think you’re making something 
out of nothing. After all, there’s no 
indication of foul play. 

Pettincron: Oh, you don’t know Dr. 
Denby. He’s very particular about 
his room. Everything in _placel 
Look at this confusion! 

J™: From all indications, I'd say this 
room was searched. 

Petrincton: What could anyone take? 
Dr. Denby paid all his bills by 
check. He had very little cash on 
his person. 

Jm: Maybe there was something else. 

Petrincton: I don’t think so, The 
Doctor was a simple man. He didn't 
believe in watches or jewelry. Why, 
he always telephoned the desk for 
the time. He was a little eccentric. 
(Taps his temple) 

Jm™m: After ten years of this place, I 
can believe that! But, never mind. 
It’s pretty hard to investigate a case 
if I don’t know what I’m looking for. 

Perrincton: I — I don’t know what to 
do. If the other guests hear about 
this — 

Jm™: The other guests are going to 
know. I'll have to ask questions. 

Petrtincton: Oh, mercy, no! 

Jo (Continuing): And first, I'd like 
to speak to the Bartons and that 
Winslow girl. 

Mary: Maybe they can tell us some- 
thing. 

Petrincton: Their suite is down the 





hall. Tl call them. (Exits right 
quickly ) 

Jum: A fine vacation! Remind me to 
spend the next two weeks I get in 
Grand Central Station! 

Mary: You love it, and you know itl 
You were bored to death! 

Jum: Maybe I was — but it’s pretty 
hard to find a guy I don’t even know 
and hunt for stolen goods when I 
don’t know whether or not anything 
was stolen. 

Mary: It’s hard to believe that anyone 
would want to hurt Dr. Denby. 
Poor old man! He never bothered 
anyone — just spent his days writ- 
ing poetry. 

Jum: Well, there are a few poets I'd 
like to meet in a dark alley! 

Mary: Oh, Jim. (Witrrep Barton, 
Mrs. Barton and Auice WiNsLow 
enter right followed by Mr. Pet- 
TINGTON. Barton is very excited 
and ALICE stares around and gives 
a frightened gasp. ) 

Auice: Oh, this is terrible. 

Barton (To Jim): Who are you? 
Where is my brother-in-law? 

Ju: That’s what I'd like to know. 
You're Wilfred Barton? 

Barton: Yes, yes! (Gesturing) This 
is my wife and this is my niece, 
Alice Winslow. 

Auice: What happened to Dr. Denby’s 
room? 

Ju: It’s been searched, I’m afraid. 

Auice (Quickly): But it didn’t look 
like this when — ( Falters) 

Jum: Yes? 

Auice: Oh, nothing. I—the room 
didn’t look like this the last time I 
visited it. 


Ju: When was that? 

Arce: I was here with my aunt and 
uncle yesterday afternoon. 

Jm™ (To Barron): You called on Dr. 
Denby? 

Barron: Yes, I wanted to consult him 
about the Shakespeare script. 

Jum: The what? 

Barton (Smiling): I'd better explain. 
I recently acquired an old script 
which, from all reports, might have 
contained some of Shakespeare’s 
original sonnets. 

Mrs. Barton: My brother, Dr. Denby, 
is an authority on old volumes and 
we wanted him to vouch for the 
script’s authenticity. 

J (Musing): A volume of Shake- 
speare’s original sonnets. It must 
have been worth a piece of change. 

Barton: It was worth a fortune! 

Jm: What did Dr. Denby think about 
the volume? 

Barton: He examined it quickly while 
we were here, but of course he 
could not give a definite verdict 
without conducting research on the 
volume’s origin. 

Jim: Did he seem enthused about the 
script? 

Barton: Yes, but the Doctor is very 
easily enthused. 

Jr: What did you do with the book 
after Denby examined it? 

Barton: I left it right here! (Barton 
regards J1™m shrewdly.) The book is 
still here — isn’t it? 

Jm™: That’s what I have to find out. 
It’s an awfully good reason for rob- 
bery. (Auice steps forward to 
speak, but she suddenly drops her 
hand and lowers her head.) 





Barton (To Auice): Did you want 
something, Alice? 

Auice: No, no, Uncle Wilfred. It’s 
nothing at all. 

Jm™ (To Barton): Did you see where 
Denby put the script after examin- 
ing it? 

Barton: Yes. He sat at that desk. 
(Points to desk) And he put the 
envelope in the right, upper drawer. 
(Suddenly) Oh, look quickly! My 
script can’t be gone! (Ju goes to 
desk and opens drawer. He takes 
out some papers and runs his hand 
around drawer. He slowly closes 
drawer and stands in front of desk.) 

Jm™: The script may have been put 
there yesterday — but it’s gone now. 

Barton: No! 

Auice (Dismayed): Oh! 

Mrs. Barton: Maybe my brother put 
it some place else. I'm certain he 
wouldn't keep a valuable script in 
an unlocked drawer all night. 

Jm™: Well, if he put it any place else, 
it’s certain our burglar found it. 
Look at this room! (To Perrinc- 
TON) Do you have a safe deposit 
vault in the hotel? 

Perrincton: Yes, sir. I, myself, lock 
the valuables of our guests in the 
safe. 

Jm™: Did Dr. Denby give you any- 
thing to put away yesterday? 

Pertincton (Excitedly): Oh, no, Mr. 
Riley! I certainly would remember. 
I didn’t open the safe deposit vault 
at all yesterday. 

Jm: Then it looks like our thief made 
a clean haul! 

Barton: What can I do? The script 
cost a fortune! 


Ju: Your brother-in-law’s life is 
worth even more. Don’t you realize 
that he’s missing? 

Auice: Poor Dr. Denby! 

Ju: You seem very upset, Miss Alice. 
The doctor was no relation of yours. 

Auice: H—he was always a fine 
friend. I’m so sorry about this 
whole affair that I could —(Sobs 
loudly ) 

Mrs. Barton (To Atice): There, 
there, dear. Everything’s going to 
be all right. 

Auice: But the Doctor — 

Jm™ (To Barton): Who else knew 
about the script? 

Barton: There weren't too many peo- 
ple. I kept it from my business asso- 
ciates. But, of course Dr. Denby 
knew — and my attorney. 

Jum: Is that all? 

Barton: I can’t think of anyone else. 

Mrs. Barton: What about that nice 
young man, Wilfred? 

Jo: What man? 

Mrs. Barton: Why, the young man 
who's registered down the hall. We 
met him the first day of our arrival 
and he’s been friendly ever since. 
(Coyly) I think he likes Alice! 

Auice: Aunt Harriet! 

Mrs. Barron: Well, it’s true. He 
hasn't left you alone for two days! 

Jm: Id like to know more about your 
“nice, young man.” What's his 
name? 

Barton: Peterson — Bill Peterson. 
He’s about Alice’s age and he 
seemed a decent chap. 

J™ (To Perrincton): Do you know 
Peterson? 
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Petrincton: He registered four days 
ago. 

me Has he been here before? 

PertincTton: No, Mr. Peterson is a 
new guest. He never visited the 
Rest before. 

Jm: That's interesting. (Quickly) 
And you say, Mrs. Barton, that he 
knew about the script? 

Mrs. Barton: I believe we mentioned 
something about it in his presence 

—and he showed a great deal of in- 
terest. 

Barton: Yes, he said he was a student 
of old volumes. 

Atice (Quickly): Bill doesn’t know 
anything about this! 

Jrm: I'm not saying he does, but I 
can't overlook any possibility. (To 
Perrincton) I'd like to see this 
Peterson fellow. 

Petrincton: That can be arranged. 
I'll go downstairs an instruct a bell- 
hop to send Mr. Peterson here, 

J~™m: That'll be fine. And Id like to 
speak to him alone. If everyone 
will go to his room — 

Barton: But what about my volume? 

Jm™ (Soberly): Unless I miss my 
guess, this whole business is far 
more serious than a missing book. 

Barton: We'll go to the suite, but 
we'll expect to hear from you soon, 
Mr. Riley. (Reluctantly, Perrinc- 
TON, Barron, Mrs. Barron, and 
Auice move to right exit. Before 
leaving, Auice gestures as though 
she wishes to speak to Jm, but turns 
quickly and exits.) 


Mary: I think that Winslow girl 
knows something. She acts so 
strangely. 


Jum: I noticed that. 

Mary: And what about that young 
man? She tried to defend him. 

Jum: Maybe it was a case of love at 
first sight. 

Mary: I wish it were as simple as 
that. I’m frightened. 

Jum: So am I. There’s more here than 
meets the eye. (Returns to desk 
and examines articles on desk. He 
is about to straighten when he sees 
sheet of paper in typewriter. He 
releases the paper from the type- 
writer carriage and begins to read 
it.) This is funny. 

Mary: What is it, Jim? 

Jm™: I guess Dr. Denby was writing 
poetry shortly before his disappear- 
ance. (Gives paper to Mary) Here, 
read it. 

Mary (Reading): 

“He thought he saw a buffalo 
Upon the chimney piece —” 
(Raises her head) That’s an odd 

m. 

Jum: I guess the old boy was good at 
those daffy things. A buffalo on a 
chimney piece! Now, that is crazy. 
(Mary's eyes quickly search room) 
What are you looking for — a nice, 
convenient chimney piece to park a 
buffalo on? 

Mary (Perplexed): Of course not! 
It’s only — well, I wonder what he 
meant by those two lines? 

Jm: The Doctor was a poet and — 

Mary: It isn’t that. Somewhere, I’ve 
heard those lines before. They're 
familiar! 

Jm™: How could you have heard them 
if the Doctor wrote them only yes- 
terday or early this morning? 





Mary: I'm sure I’ve heard those lines 
before. (Jum displays keen inter- 
est.) 

Ju: Where did you hear them? 

Mary: I—I can’t recall. It might 
have been a nursery rhyme. 

Jum: Old Denby wouldn't be writing 
nursery rhymes. All his poems were 
original. 

Mary: That's right. The newspaper 
doesn’t publish reprints. 

Jm: Then what — 

Mary: I don’t know, Jim. But we're 
terribly close to the truth! 

Jm™: Do you think that Denby was 
writing this gibberish when some- 
one surprised him, ransacked the 
room, and kidnapped him? 

Mary: That may be right but — (Sud- 
denly) No! Look at these papers 
scattered all over the room. If this 
sheet with the nursery rhyme had 
been in the typewriter at the time, 
I don’t think it would have been 
left. I think the thief would have 
taken it rather than leave a possible 
clue to his identity. 

Jm: If your theory is right, that can 
mean only one thing. 

Mary (Slowly): Yes, someone typed 
those lines after the room was 
searched! 


Jm: It doesn’t make sense. Suppose 
the Doctor was aroused by someone 
ransacking the room. The thief es- 
caped. Would the Doctor waste 
precious time writing about a 
buffalo and a chimney piece? I 
don’t get it! 

Mary (Snapping fingers): Look, Jim! 
The Doctor might have surprised 
the thief. He might have guessed 


what was up and he might have 
followed the burglar. Don’t you 
think it’s possible the Doctor might 
have left something to identify the 
culprit in case he shouldn't return? 

Jum: You have something _ there. 
(Takes paper from Mary and reads 
aloud ) 

“He thought he saw a buffalo 

Upon the chimney piece —” 
(Jum shakes his head.) Some clue! 
Why didn’t the old boy just type 
the name of the culprit? It would 
have made it a lot easier. 

Mary: Maybe Dr. Denby was afraid 
the burglar would retrace his foot- 
steps and come back to the room. 
If the thief found his own name on 
the typewriter sheet, he might have 
destroyed it. 

Jm™ (Slowly): That's possible. As this 
note now stands, a few jumbled 
lines of poetry would mean nothing 
to him. 

Mary: What are you going to do? 


Ju: We have to unravel this mess 
first. But don’t say anything to the 
others until we spend more time on 
this poem! (Waves paper, folds tt, 
and puts it in his coat pocket. Prr- 
TINGTON enters right.) 

PettincTon: He’s gone] 

Ju: Who? 

Perrincton: That man — Peterson. 
He paid his bill and took all his 
luggage this morning at five o'clock. 

Mary: Alice Winslow's love affair 
didn’t last too long. 

J™: Did Peterson leave a forwarding 
address? 


Petrincton: No, but the clerk on duty 





said he had a reservation on the 
Century Express. 

Jum: What time does the train leave? 

PeTTINGTON: It left at 6:00 A.M. 

Mary (Disappointed): Oh, that 
means he’s miles away by now. 

Ju (To Perrincron): Did Peterson 
leave alone? 

PerrincTon: As far as the clerk re- 
members — yes. 

Jou: Wasn't anyone with him? Miss 
Winslow, for instance. 

PETTINGTON: No, 

Mary: She couldn't have been with 
him. Why, we saw her only ten 
minutes ago. 

Jo: Yes, but she could have at least 
been downstairs to see him off. Re- 
member, they were pretty friendly. 

Mary: That's true. 

Jm: And I don't think he would have 
left without saying good-bye un- 
less — 

Mary: Yes, Jim? 

Jum (Slowly): Unless Peterson left 
without telling her! (To Prrrinc- 
ton) I'd like to see that Winslow 
girl. 

Pertincton (Nervously): Yes — yes 
sir. I was going to pass her room 
anyway. I'll tell her to come here. 

Jum: Yes — alone! I don’t want to see 
the Bartons — yet! 

PerTINcToN: Oh, no, no sir. I'll tell 
her to come alone. (Moves to right 
and stumbles over desk. Regains 
composure) Yes, sir! Right away! 
( Exits) 

Mary: Poor Mr. Pettington! I wonder 
if he'll survive the day. 


Ju: I think his Shady Nook Rest is in 
for a big surprise. Ransacked 
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rooms — stolen scripts — young 
men checking out mysteriously. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim would have had 
a wonderful time here. 

Mary: Yes, and I’m sure he would 
have made more headway. We're 
still in the dark. 

Jm: Yes, but maybe not for long — 

Mary: What do you mean, Jim? Do 
you know the truth? 

Jm: Not completely, but I'm begin- 
ning to piece the whole thing to- 
gether. 

Mary: What is it? (Jum shakes his 
head. ) 

Jm: It’s too early to tell. But I know 
one thing. 

Mary: Yes? 

Jm: I’m going to make that Winslow 
girl talk. 

Mary: Do you think she knows the 
truth? 

Jm: I think she knows more than she 
realizes, 

Mary: She was terribly nervous be- 
fore. Why, I thought she was going 
to break down before she left. She 
acted as though she wanted to con- 
fide in you. 

Jim: Well, she’s going to get the 
chance. (Moves to door right) I 
think she’s coming now. (ALICE 
enters right. She has evidently been 
crying and she wrings her handker- 
chief nervously. Joa nods and 
points to divan downstage. She sits 
on edge of seat.) 

Autce: Mr. Pettington said you wanted 
to see me. 


Jm™: Yes, Miss Winslow. And I’m not 
one to mince words. I'd like to 





know the truth about what hap- 
pened here this morning. 

Auice: This morning? I—I don't 
know anything. 

Jm: I think you know a great deal. 
When you came in with your aunt 
and uncle a little while ago you 
said, “But it didn’t look like this 
when —” What did you mean? 
How did the room look the time 
you saw it last? 

Auice: I —I explained that to you. I 
was referring to my first visit the 
other day. 

Jm™: I can’t believe that. I don’t think 
it was an ordinary reaction on your 
part. I think that you were unpre- 
pared for the confusion in this room. 
You didn’t expect to find the room 
ransacked because everything was 
in its place when you first came 
here this morning! 

Auice: First came here? What do you 
mean? 

Jm™ (Slowly): I think you came to 
Dr. Denby’s room earlier this morn- 
ing. I think you know something 
about the missing script. 

Auice: No! (Axice turns and quickly 
dabs at her eyes.) How —how can 
you say that? 

Jum: You're too upset for a casual on- 
looker. This whole business has a 
deep, personal meaning to you. 
After all, you're no blood relation 
of Dr. Denby’s. You're merely his 
sister's husband’s niece. (Mary's 
face brightens. She snaps her fingers 
and clutches Jum’s arm.) 

Mary (Excitedly): That's it! 


Ju: What? 
Mary: That message! The rhyme that 
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Dr. Denby left! I know what it 
means! Quick, give me that slip of 
paper! (Jr digs into his pocket, 
extracts paper, and hands it to 
Mary. Ace looks on, bewildered. 
Excitedly, Mary unfolds the paper 
and reads aloud.) 

“He thought he saw a buffalo 
Upon the chimney piece — 
He looked again and found it was 
His sister’s husband’s niece!” 
(Mary looks accusingly at Auice) 
Dr. Denby was trying to point to 
you. He left the message for the 
investigators. If something hap- 
pened to him, we were supposed to 
question you. (To Jr) Oh, Jim, I 
knew those lines weren't original. 
I remember now! They're taken 
from a verse written by Lewis Car- 
roll, the man who wrote Alice in 
Wonderland! 

J™ (Gesturing to Auice): And I think 
our little Alice can start talking now. 
(To Aice) There's no use trying to 
pretend any longer. We found this 
paper in Dr. Denby’s typewriter. 
He left it for us. (Gestures to paper 
in Mary's hand) We knew you were 
here earlier. I think you took the 
script! 

Auice (Hysterically): Yes! Yes! 1 
took it! But I didn’t steal it. You 
have to believe that! 

Jm™: Why did you take it? 

Auice: I—he asked me. I took it 
for — him! 

Ju: Peterson? 


Auice: Yes — Bill. He told me he was 
a student of rare volumes and he 
was interested in the script. He 
wanted to examine it. I knew that 





Uncle Wilfred would never consent 
so Bill suggested that I borrow it 
from Dr. Denby’s room. 

Jum: That was wrong. 

Auice: But I’m innocent, I tell you. I 
wanted to please Bill so I came here 
while Dr. Denby was asleep in the 
other room. (Gestures to left door) 
I remembered that he had put the 
script in the upper drawer and I 
took it, envelope and all. I went to 
Bill’s room and gave it to him. 

Jum: Didn’t you think it strange that 
Bill would ask you to take it in the 
middle of the night? 

Auice: It was the only chance I had. 
Bill promised that he would keep 
the script for an hour or two and I 
would return it to its hiding place 
before Dr. Denby awoke. He was a 
late sleeper. (Sobs) I—I heard 
that Bill is gone and the book is 
gone! Oh, I was tricked! You have 
to believe me! 

J~™ (Slowly): Yes, Alice, I believe 
you. Bill must have been a pretty 
clever operator. He wanted that 
volume. He knew what it was 
worth — and he devised a way to 
get it, using an innocent girl as a 
dupe! 

Auice: That’s why I was so upset all 
morning. When I heard that Bill 
had checked out, I knew that I had 
been tricked. He wasn’t a student at 
all. He was a thief! And he took 
the manuscript! (Again, she dabs 
at her eyes. Mary tries to comfort 
her.) 


Mary: It’s all right, Alice. Anyone 
can make a mistake. 


Arce: But what will Uncle Wilfred 


and Aunt Harriet say when they 
find out? What will Dr. Denby 
think when he finds out I took his 
script? 

Jm: Dr. Denby already knows. 

Axice: What! How could he know? 

Jm: I don’t think that Dr. Denby is 
a very heavy sleeper. He was prob- 
ably awake when you took the 
script. Remember, he left the clue 
to your identity in the typewriter. 

Auice (Sadly): That’s right. Oh, what 
can I do? 

Jm™: There's not too much we can do. 
Peterson has a good head start and 
there’s no telling where he'll go 
when he reaches the city. 

Mary: What good will the script be 
to him? 

Jm™: That script’s worth a fortune on 
the market. And there are plenty of 
unscrupulous people who will pay 
well to get their hands on it. 

Mary: There’s one thing I don’t un- 
derstand. (To Auice) You said this 
room wasn't ransacked when you 
came here for the script. 

Autce: No, everything was in its place. 

Mary: Then who did all this? It looks 
as though someone searched the 
room a second time! 

Jm™m: Someone did search this room 
again and only Dr. Denby can give 
us that information. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton enter right. ) 

Barron: Did I hear you mention Dr. 
Denby’s name? Do you have any 
news? 

J: Not yet. I think your friend, Bill 
Peterson, has the script and, unless 


I miss my guess, Dr. Denby is on his 
trail. 





Auice (Quickly): I took the script, 
Uncle Wilfred! Bill told me he 
wanted to examine it. 

Barton: What! 

Mrs. Barton: Oh, Alice! 

Auice: I want you both to know the 
truth. I didn’t think you'd mind if 
I borrowed it for Bill. 

Barton: That would have been all 
right, Alice, if you had asked me. 
(Quickly) Where is Peterson now? 

Auice: He checked out and he took 
the script. He stole it! 

Barton (Quickly): Where's the 
phone? I want to call the police! 
Jm: It won't be too easy to find him 
now. He's probably many miles 
away. (A loud din is heard off- 
stage. Mrs. Barton cocks her head 

and her face brightens. ) 

Mrs. Barton: Why, that sounds like 
Earl's voice! 

Barton (Listening): It—it is Dr. 
Denby! 

Auice (Excitedly): Dr. Denby! (Dr. 
Densy enters hurriedly, pushing 
But Peterson into the room. In 
his left hand the Doctor carries a 
large manila envelope. PETERSON’s 
tie hangs awry and his coat is torn.) 

Mrs. Barton: Earl! 

Docror: Hi Harriet! (To Prrerson) 
Get over there, you! (Pushes Per- 
ERSON into divan.) That young 
whippersnapper tried to take the 
script. (Smiling) I got ’im, though! 

Mrs. Barton: Earl! This is entirely 
too much excitement for you I—I 
don’t know what happened, but 
you'll exert yourself! 


Docror (Waving hand): Excitement 
— fiddlesticks! This is the best fun 
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I had in years! 

Jm™ (Stepping forward): Dr. Denby, 
I'd like to introduce myself. 

Docror: You don’t have to do that, 
son. Youre the detective feller I 
saw mooning around the lobby the 
other day. 

Ju: I came to your room to find out 
what happened. And I found your 
message in the typewriter. 

Docror: Heh! Heh! You were able 
to figure it out? Well, you're not as 
dumb as you look! (Mary smiles.) 

Auice (To Bru): You tricked me! 
Oh, how could you do that? (Per- 
ERSON turns away. ) 

Barton: What happened, Earl? How 
did you happen to find Peterson? 
Docror: Well, when I saw Alice 
prowling around this room in the 
middle o’ the night, I knew some- 
thing was up. Yes, sir! I knew I 
was right when I saw her fish the 
big envelope out of the drawer. 
(To Auice) Never become a house- 
breaker, young lady. You made 
more noise than a herd of stam- 

pedin’ elephants! 

Peterson (To Auice): You little fooll 
I told you to be quiet when you 
took the book. 

Docror (Continuing): Then I knew 
she wasn’t taking the book for her- 
self. I knew someone had asked 
her for it. Alice has always been a 
sweet girl. I knew this ruffian was 
behind it! (Gestures at PETERSON. 
PETERSON scowls. ) 


Barton: What happened after Alice 


left the room? Who came back and 
left this mess? 


Docror: Peterson, of course! (Sur- 





prised) You didn’t think I'd leave 
the script in the desk all night? 
After you went away yesterday 
afternoon, I hid the script in my 
dresser and filled an envelope with 
some verses I wrote for the news- 
paper. Heh! Heh! Id like to have 
seen Peterson’s face when he 
opened the envelope and found my 
poems there! 

Peterson: You thought you were 
pretty clever. (Sneers) 

Docror (To Jrm): When Peterson 
found out that he was tricked, he 
came to the room to hunt for the 
original script — and he found it, 
too! I watched him from the bed- 
room. I wanted to find out what he 
was going to do so I followed him. 

Jum: It was then that you typed the 
verse about the buffalo on the chim- 
ney piece? 

Docror: Yes, sir! I thought that some- 
thing might happen to me and I 
knew that sooner or later someone 
would think to question Alice. 

Barton: She has already told us about 
her part in the plot. 

Docror: Good girl! I'm glad you 
came through, Alice. 

Jo: What happened then? How did 
you know where Peterson planned 
to go? 

Docror: I went down to the desk and 
found out that Peterson was plan- 
ning to check out. I also learned 
that the Century Express was going 
to leave at 6:00 A.M. 

Jou: And Peterson was planning to 


take that train? 

Docror: That's right. I trailed him 
after he left the hotel and I cornered 
him at the railroad station. He had 
the genuine script and I guess that 
made me fight all the harder. 

Barton: That was dangerous, Earl. 
After all, Peterson’s a much stronger 
and younger man than you. 

Doctor (Indignantly): I never saw 
the young whippersnapper who 
could get the best of me! Don't 
forget, I was the captain of the 
wrestling team at Princeton ‘09! 
Yes, sir! There’s a lot of life in the 
old boy yet! (Hands envelope to 
Barton) Here you are, Will — all 
sealed, signed and delivered! (Bar- 
TON takes envelope. ) 

Ju (To Docror): One thing more, 
Doctor. How did — (DEnsy waves 
hand impatiently. ) 

Docror: Now, now, young man — no 
more questions! Remember that 
other verse by Lewis Carroll. 

Jum: What verse is that? 

Docror (Reciting): 

“I have answered three questions and 
that is enough.” 
Said the man. “Don't give yourself 
airs! 
Do you think I can listen all day to 
such stuff? 
Be off, or I'll knock you downstairs.” 

(Docror makes a threatening gesture 
with his foot and everyone but 
Peterson laughs as curtain falls) 


THE END 
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SCENE 1 

Time: Afternoon, right after school. 

SettTine: Inside GRANDFATHER’S clock 
shop. 

At Rise: GRANDFATHER 18 tinkering 
with his clocks while GRANDMOTHER 
sits near the fire, knitting. 

GRANDFATHER (Looking at one of his 
clocks): It’s about time for school to 
let out. Louis and Louisa should be 
here soon to pick out the clock we 
promised them. 


GRANDMOTHER: Yes, dear. It was a 
good idea to promise them a clock as 
soon as they could learn to tell time. 
(There is a knocking stage right.) 

Louis (From outside): Grandfather! 
Grandmother! 

Louisa: We're here! 
Louisa! 

GRANDMOTHER (Opening door to admit 
Louis and Louisa, followed by their 
schoolmates) : Hello, my dears. 

GRANDFATHER: Good day, children! 

Louis: We’ve brought our friends to 
visit your shop, Grandfather. 

Louisa: We thought they might help 
us pick our clock. 

GRANDFATHER (Chuckling with de- 
light): Good! Good! We’re glad to 
have them. And my clocks have 
been counting the hours until you 
came. 

Perer (Hesitating at the entrance): I’m 
almost afraid to come in. My 
mother says I’m like a bull in a 
china shop. 

GRANDMOTHER (Laughing): But the 
clocks are mostly made of wood! 
And Grandfather loves to show them 
off. They talk, you know, and they 
must have people to talk to. So do 
come in! 

GRANDFATHER (Indicating the clocks): 
Here are the clocks, Louis and 
Louisa. Do you see any you like? 


Louis and 





Louis (Looking them over): It will be 
very hard to choose, Grandfather. 

LisABETH: The clocks are very beauti- 
ful. 

GRANDFATHER (Chuckling): Yes, they 
seem to have put Louis in quite a 
dither. (To Louis, pacing before 
Ciocks, trying desperately to make 
up his mind) Have you made up 
your mind yet, my boy? 

Louis: I can’t decide, Grandfather. 

GRANDFATHER: What one do you 
choose, Louisa? 

Louisa: That porcelain one is very 
pretty . . . but I’m just not sure. 
Which one should I choose, Grand- 
mother? 

GRANDMOTHER: You and Louis are the 
ones to be pleased, my pigeon, since 
the clock will go home with you. 

Louisa: I’d like one with a sweet voice. 

GRANDMOTHER: We might ask Grand- 


father to introduce the clocks to you. 
Perhaps when you hear each one 
speak, you can decide. 

Louisa: Oh, may we hear the clocks 
speak, Grandfather? 

Louis: Yes, Grandfather, may we? 


GRANDFATHER: Of course! Grand- 
mother is right as usual. Why 
didn’t I think of that myself? Here, 
let me introduce you first to the 
oldest clock in my shop. He is very 
old, but quite hardy. 

GRANDMOTHER: And very dependable! 
The younger clocks are always look- 
ing to him for the proper time. 

GRANDFATHER CLocK (After coming 
forward and solemnly striking three): 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

I’m proud to be the eldest clock; 


I train them first in accuracy: 
Sixty seconds to a minute, 

Sixty minutes to an hour, 

Move the hands from right to left, 
Never faster, never slower! 
Clocks, like people, must agree 
To live together happily. 

(He bows and returns to shelf.) 

Louis: Grandfather Clock has been in 
this shop so long that I feel at home 
with him already. 

MADELEINE: So do I. He looks like 
the clock in our song book at school. 

Frank: Yes! The one that ran so long 
without stopping! 

GRANDMOTHER: I don’t believe that 
Grandfather and I know that song, 
my children. 

BaBETTE: We could sing it for you! 

GRANDMOTHER: Do sing it! 

CHILDREN: Yes, yes! Let’s sing it in 
honor of Grandfather Clock! (CxtL- 
DREN sing “Grandfather Clock’’.) 

GRANDMOTHER and GRANDFATHER: 
Thank you! Thank you very much! 

GRANDFATHER: Now, which clock 

would you like to try next? 

Lovisa: Oh, that one, please! (She 
points to Frencn Cuiock which 
GRANDFATHER helps down from the 
shelf.) 

GRANDFATHER: This little porcelain 
clock is from Paris. Her name is 
Antoinette. 

LisaBETH: Oh, she’s beautiful! 

GRANDMOTHER: Wind up the little 
music box, Grandfather, and show 
the children how Antoinette can 
dance. (GRANDFATHER winds the 
spring, and the Frencu C.iock 
dances a little ballet to tinkling music.) 


When younger clocks consult with MapELEINE (At end of dance as all 
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applaud): If I were you, Louisa, I’d 





choose Antoinette right now! 

Perer: I’d rather have a funny clock 
— like that one! (He points to upper 
shelf above B1na.) 

GRANDFATHER: You mean the alarm 
clock? 

Prerer: No, sir, the cuckoo clock up 
here. (He reaches for it and knocks 
Bina from the shelf, making the 
alarm ring.) Oh, excuse me! Did I 
break it? 

GRANDFATHER (Picking up BinG and 
shutting off the alarm): Not much 
harm done, I think. This alarm 
clock is a sturdy little fellow. (Sets 
Brine back onto the shelf) 1’ll get the 
cuckoo clock down for you. (He 


helps Cuckoo Cuiock from shelf and 
brings it forward.) 

Cuckoo: A little bird sits in my house 
And counts for me all day, 
But when I open up my door, 
This is all he’ll say, 


“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ 

Frank: I like that clock, too. It would 
be fun to see the bird pop out every 
hour. (Brn@ starts to ring.) 

GRANDFATHER (TJ'apping and shaking 
BinG until he stops ringing) : This one 
is going to need a little repairing. 

MariE (Pointing): There is another 
very pretty clock. Does its door 
open too? 

GRANDMOTHER: No, that is a Swiss 
clock carved to look like the houses 
in the Alpine Mountains of Switzer- 
land. But let the clock speak for 
itself. (GRANDFATHER brings for- 
ward the Swiss CLock.) 

Swiss Citocx: My home is in Switzer- 

land, 
Far away — 
The land of snow and the tall chalet, 


Of mountain peaks and glacier ice, 

Of skiing thrills 

And edelweiss; 

Across my valleys 

You’ll hear the ring 

Of yodelers’ voices echoing; 

Then cozy and warm in a snug 
chalet, 

You'll sit by the fire at the close of 
day 

And talk of the heights you will 
someday climb — 

While softly 

I tick away the time. 

Marie: I think the Swiss clock is 
especially nice and _ beautifully 
carved. I’d choose it if I were you, 
Louisa. 

Louis (Quickly): Louisa and I want to 
hear all the clocks before we choose. 

Jack: Why don’t you try that one? 
(Pointing to Surp’s CLock) He looks 
like fun! 

GRANDFATHER: He is! — The Jolly 
Tar, we call him! (Takes Surp’s 
Crock down. Immediately it strikes 
seven bells.) 

PreTrer: Seven! 
order, isn’t he? 

GRANDFATHER: But no! He’s a ship’s 
clock. Very accurate! Seven bells 
means 3:30 by marine time. 

Marie: That must be very confusing. 

GRANDFATHER: We thought so when I 
first put him on the shelf. But we 
are all used to him now. We know 
that he starts with one bell at 12:30, 
and every half hour after that he 
strikes one bell more until at four 
o’clock he reaches eight bells. Then 
he begins all over again. That’s the 
way time is told in the Navy. 

Jack (To Surip’s Crock): Can you do 
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anything else besides strike bells? 
Suip’s Ciock: I say now, how’d you 
like a dance? 
CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 
Sup’s Crock (To other clocks, with 
playful swagger) : 
Then stand aside; 


Give the Navy a chance! (He dances ° 


the ‘‘Sailor’s Hornpipe.’’) 

FRANK (After applause at end of dance): 
Oh, choose him! Choose him, Louis! 

Louis: I like him very much, but I 
don’t know how useful he’d be, 
except on a boat, of course. 

GRANDMOTHER: If you are looking for 
a useful clock, don’t overlook this 
one. I’ve found her a great help in 
the kitchen. (She helps KitcHEn 
Ciock down from the shelf. Burne 


rings again suddenly, and other clocks 
try to shush him. GRANDFATHER taps 
him on the head and shuts him off 


once more.) 
KircHEN Cuiock (Coming forward): 
Tickety, tickety, tickety-tock, 
I’m a very industrious clock; 
I time your soups, 
And I time your cake; 
I watch the roast 
Or the pudding you bake; 
I tell you when they’re done to a 
turn, 
For properly timed, they will never 
burn. 
CHILDREN (Applauding): Good! Good! 
Louisa (Thinking aloud): The kitchen 
clock would certainly be handy to 
have in the house when I’m old 
enough to learn to cook. Besides, 
she’s electric! What do you think, 
Louis? 
Bina (Breaking in excitedly): Don’t 
forget me! I’m very dependable, too. 
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Really I am! I don’t always ring 
like this. . . . The others can tell 
you. ... You tell them, Grand- 
father! (He turns pleadingly to 
GRANDFATHER CLOCK.) 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK: 

You’ve always been trustworthy, 
That is true, 
And we have learned 
To depend on you, 
But today your manners 
Are quite alarming, 
And the way you speak 
Is far from charming: 
How on earth can you keep time 
When you break your rhythm 
And lose your rhyme? 

Binge: But the words won’t come in 
rhyme as they should, Grandfather. 
I’m just not ticking properly. My 
thoughts are all jumbled up, and 
there’s a buzzing in my gears. Every 
time I try to think, I ring. (He rings 
again, frantically wrapping his arms 
about his head to muffle the noise.) 

OrHER Ciocks (Gravely shaking their 
heads): Surely something has gone 
wrong! 

GRANDFATHER CLock: Come! Try to 
put your thoughts in song. 

Bina: I'll try. (Sings to music of “The 
Syncopated Clock’’) 

I used to be a quiet clock, 

My friends all said they never heard 
me tock, 

And when I passed the time of day 

I moved my hands in a clock-wise 
way; 

I counted minutes one by one 

And thought that telling time was 
really fun, 

But then I had an awful shock. . . 

It must have caused a mental block! 





When I was knocked right off the 
shelf 

I slipped a cog, I guess; 

Now my balance wheel’s upset, 

My gears are in a mess. 


I’m quite alarmed at all this noise, 
I know my constant din annoys, 

I feel a quiver in my spring 

And can’t control that urge to ring. 


Let me see! Let me see! How do my 
minutes go-o? 
Let me count! Let me count! 
sure I ought to know, 
But I ring, and I ring, with a din, 
don, bang, and bing. . . 
I ring, I ring. . . I must have hurt 
my spring, 
I ring, I ring. . 
a thing! 
Cuorus oF CLOcKs: 
He used to be a quiet clock, 
His friends all said they never heard 
him tock, 
And when he passed the time of day 
He moved his hands in a clock-wise 
way; 
He counted minutes one by one 
And thought that telling time was 
really fun, 
But then he had an awful shock. . . 
It must have caused a mental block! 
GRANDFATHER (Kindly, as he returns 
BunG fo shelf): We shall see what can 
be done about this one tomorrow. 
But, now, what do my grandchildren 
say? Now that you have seen all my 
clocks, which one do you choose? 
Louisa (In an agony of indecision): 
They are all so lovely! 
Louis: Do we have to choose right 
now? 


I’m 


. and I can’t recall 


GRANDMOTHER: Of course you don’t! 
Since you’re staying with us tonight, 
you have all night to make up your 
minds. If you wish, I shall make up 
beds for you right here in the shop 
so that you can go to sleep to the 
sound of the clocks’ voices. 

Louisa: Thank you, Grandmother. 

Louis: That will be fun! 

GRANDFATHER (Not to be outdone): And 
tomorrow there will be a big surprise! 

GRANDMOTHER: I knew he couldn’t 
keep it! 

Louis and Louisa: Oh, tell us, tell us, 
Grandfather! 

GRANDFATHER (Mysteriously, pointing 
out window): Look out the window, 
everyone! What do you see? 

CHILDREN (Rushing to window): The 
shed! Just the shed, that’s all! 

GRANDFATHER: And what is inside that 
shed, do you suppose? 

CuHILDREN: Tell us, tell us, Grand- 
father! 

Louris (Who is half out the window in his 
excitement): Why, it’s a new bike... 
two of them! 

GRANDFATHER: That’s right! The most 
beautiful little two-wheeled bikes we 
could find. And you and Louisa 
shall ride to school on them to- 
morrow. 

Louisa (Clapping her hands): Oh, 
Louis, I can hardly wait! Don’t you 
wish it were tomorrow right now? 

Louts: I’ll bet I don’t oversleep to- 
morrow morning! 

GRANDFATHER: Well, just to make 
sure, I’ll set the alarm for 6:30. 
Bing will awaken you in plenty of 
time. (He sets Bina and winds his 
alarm.) 

CURTAIN 





ScENE 2 

Time: That night. 

SerrinG: Inside GRANDFATHER’S clock 
shop. 

At Rise: CLocks remain in their posi- 
tions on shelf, ticking softly in time 
with lullaby music. Louis and 
Louisa, dressed in nightclothes and 
nightcaps, sleep soundly on beds. 

Cocks (In a stage whisper as music 
ceases) : 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Who will be the lucky clock? 

French Ciock (With a little twirl): 
They said that I’m a pretty thing. 

OrneR Criocks: But then, of course, 
you do not ring! 

Surp’s Ciock: They thought me amus- 
ing, I could tell. 

OrHER Ciocks: And most confusing 
— with that bell! 

KitcHEN Cock: I made them think of 
pies and cakes. 

OrHEeR Ciocks: And all the work that 
cooking makes! 

Cuckoo Crock: My bird impressed 
them, that I know. 

OrHER Criocks: But cuckoo clocks are 
just for show! 

Swiss Crock: I’m beautiful and useful, 
too. 

Oruer Ciocks: Well, we are just as 
nice as you! ! (BING rings suddenly. 
Louis and Louisa stir restlessly.) 

Frencu Crock (In disgust): Someone 
turn off that noisy thing! 

OruEeR Cuiocks (Scolding Bina): Who 
told you it’s time to ring? 

GRANDFATHER Ciock: Hush, my chil- 
dren, this is shocking! 
It’s half past twelve . 

loud tocking! 

Bina: I can’t be still. I keep thinking 


. . No more 


about the new bikes and how I must 
get the children up in time to ride to 
school tomorrow, and I get so ex- 
cited I just ring before it’s time. I 
can’t help it! (He rings again.) 

Louisa (Sitting up): Is it time to get 
up? Louis! Louis! 

Louis (Sleepily): Whatsa’ 
What’s all the noise about? 

Louisa. The alarm rang. 

Louis (Crossing the room to look at 
Brna): Why, it’s 12:30! What can 
be the matter with this alarm clock? 

Cuckoo Crock (Striking the half 
hour): Cuckoo! 

Louis: Well, something’s wrong with 
it. Let’s go back to sleep. Good 
night, Louisa. 

Louisa: Good night, Louis. (There is 
silence for a moment or two, and then 
THREE MIcE scamper onto the stage 
and do acrobatic tricks in and out 
around the clocks to the tune of 
“Hickory, Dickory, Dock.’’ In the 
midst of their revels, Bina begins to 
ring again, and the Mic8 disappear.) 

Louis (Jumping up and hurrying 
across the room to whack and shake 
BinG into silence): Keep still, can’t 
you? Or I'll have to put you out! 
(He stalks grumpily back to bed and 
settles himself for sleep.) 

GRANDFATHER Cock (Jn an admon- 
ishing whisper) : 

Now, you see how irregular clocks 
can disturb; 

Like children, they should be seen 
and not heard! 

KitcHEN CLock: 

If he’s not a nuisance, I’ll be wound! 
The rest of us haven’t made a sound. 

Brine: I’m sorry. I feel it coming on, 

but I can’t stop it. 


matter? 
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Swiss Ciock: Just hold your clapper 
And count your ticks. 

FRENCH CLock (/n disdain): 
Why bother with him? 
He’s too common to fix. 

Surp’s Ciock: But, I say! 
He must let the humans sleep! 

Bina (Wailing): I’ve forgotten my 
ticks. 

OrueEerR Ciocks (Jn chorus): 
Then just count sheep! (There is 
another interval of silence while BING 
sits with his hands over his bell, try- 
ing to count his ticks. Then THE 
Hours, two or three small girls 


dressed in Grecian tunics, appear and 
dance to the music of ‘Dance of the 
Hours.’’) 

Bina (Still engrossed in his counting as 
the dance ends): Fifty-five, fifty-two, 
twenty-six, thirty. ... 
that’s all wrong! 


Oh dear, 
And I’m 
afraid... . Yes, here it comes!! . . 

(He tries so hard to hold his clapper 
that he topples off the shelf and rolls 
to the middle of the room, kicking his 

legs and ringing loudly.) 

Louisa (Sitting up): Louis! Louis! Do 
you hear that? 

Louris (Jumping up half asleep): What 
is it? What is it? (He stubs his toe 
on the alarm clock and hops about 
howling.) 

Louisa (Jumping out of bed): What’s 
the matter? 

Louis (Holding his toe): It’s that old 
alarm clock again. I stubbed my 
toe on it! 

Louisa (Looking at the clock’s face): It 
has no business to be ringing at this 
hour of night. Let’s put the noisy 
thing outside the window, Louis, so 
that we can get some sleep. 
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Louis (As he and Louisa put BIne 
outside): There! Stay outdoors until 
morning. (Louis and Louisa crawl 
back into their beds and fall asleep.) 

Bina (Peeking in through the window 
and speaking sadly): Oh dear, now 
I’ve spoiled everything. And I just 
wanted to help! (He puts his head 
down on the sill and starts to cry 
softly.) 

OruHER Criocks: Oh my, oh my! 

A clock in tears? 
Watch out! Take care! 
You’ll rust your gears! 

Bina (Wiping his eyes) : It’s so cold out 
here! And the night’s so long! I 
wonder whether or not I’ll know 
when it’s six-thirty. . . . What is 
that red light? Sunrise? . . . Maybe 
it is time to get the children up... . 
(He looks at his hands.) Why, no, 
it can’t be! It isn’t sunrise... . 
It’s fire! ... in the shed! And the new 
bikes are in there! Oh, what shall I 
do? How shall I warn Grandfather? 
(Pokes his head in at the window and 
calls to the other clocks) Quick, some- 
one! The shed is on fire. Warn 
Grandfather. Strike a gong! Cuckoo! 
Ring a bell! Do something! 

Swiss Ciock: I can’t! 

Surp’s Crock: I can’t! (In quick 
succession) . 

Frencu Crock: I have no chime! 

Kircuen Crock: I’m not plugged in! 

Cuckoo Cuiock: It isn’t time! 

GRANDFATHER CLocK (Despatringly): 
My gears are set, 

I lack the power! 
I cannot strike 
Within the hour! 

Bina: Then I guess it’s up to me. I 

must ring now! I must! (He shakes 
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his head, blowing and puffing in an 

effort to set his bell ringing.) 

OruER Criocks (Jn great excitement): 
Try, Bing! Try! (Trying with all 
his might, Bina finally bursts forth 
with a tremendous ring which sends 
him tumbling backwards onto the 
ground.) 

Louisa (Popping up in bed): My good- 
ness! What’s that? Louis, wake up! 
See what time it is! 

Louis (Sleepily): It is only that crazy 
alarm again. Go to sleep, Louisa. 
(He pulls the covers over his head as 
the ringing continues.) 

Louisa (Persisting): No, I think it 
must be daylight, Louis. See how 
red the sky looks! 

Louis (Sitting up and looking toward 
the window): How strange! The sky 
is very red. (He gets up and runs to 
the window.) Why, look, Louisa! 
The shed is on fire! The new bikes 
will be burned! Run! Call Grand- 
father! I’ll call the Fire Department. 
(Louis and Louisa dash off right. 
There are sounds of an ExciITep 
Crown outside left and calling off 
right. Then Louisa re-enters and 
runs to the window.) 

Louisa (Calling over her shoulder): 
Come Louis! Grandmother says we 
mustn’t leave the shop, but we can 
watch from here. The fire engines 
must be on the way. (The fire 
engines are heard approaching.) 

Louis (Dashing to window to stand 
beside Louisa): Here they are now! 
There! . . . There goes the water! 


(Voices of crowd grow louder.) 
Louisa: How fast they’re putting out 
the fire! 


Louis: And see!. . . Look! They have 
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saved the new bikes. There they are 

safe in the yard... . . They’re going 

to bring them in! (Sound of cheers 
offstage. GRANDFATHER and GRAND- 
MOTHER enter up center, followed by 
CHILDREN in nightclothes. The first 
two have their arms around Bina; the 
others pull in the bikes. A FIREMAN, 
or two, appears in the crowd.) 

Louisa (Jo FrreMan): I’m so glad 
you saved the beautiful bikes. 

Frreman: A few minutes longer and it 
might have been too late even to 
save the shop. 

GRANDFATHER: It’s a good thing the 
alarm clock awakened you children 
when it did! 

FrREMAN (Jn surprise): The alarm 
clock? 

Louts: Yes. I put Bing outside to be 
rid of his noise, and his ringing 
warned us of danger .. . just in 
time! 

Lovutsa: Oh, I think he’s the best clock 
that ever was! Let’s keep him for 
our own, Louis, if Grandfather says 
we may. 

Louts: I know now that he’s the one I 
want! 

OruerR Ciocks: We couldn’t help 
Although we tried; 

There is the hero, 
It can’t be denied! 

GRANDFATHER: If that’s the way you 
all feel, I shall fix Bing as good as 
new this very night, and you may 
take him to school tomorrow. How 
will you like that? 

CuILDREN (Laughing and clapping): 
Good! Good! (Bina dances about in 
glee, his bell ringing wildly. Then he 
breaks into song, the rest of the crowd 
joining in at the end.) 


Bina (Singing to the tune of “The 

Syncopated Clock’): 

I used to be a quiet clock, 

My friends all said they never heard 
me tock, 

And when I passed the time of day 

I moved my hands in a clock-wise 
way; 

I counted minutes one by one 

And thought that telling time was 
really fun, 

But then I had an awful shock — 

It must have caused a mental block! 


When I was knocked right off the 
shelf 

i slipoed a cog, I guess; 

Now my balance wheel’s upset, 

My gears are in a mess. 


But I don’t care about the noise, 
My works are filled with countless 


joys, 
I feel a quiver in my spring 
And can’t control that urge to ring. 


Let me see! Let me see! How do my 
minutes go-o? 

Let me count! Let me count! I’m 
sure I ought to know, 

But I ring, and I ring — with a din, 
don, bang, and bing — 

I ring, I ring! — Grandpa will fix 
my spring — 

I ring, I ring, and I don’t regret a 
thing! 


OrueErs (Taking up the song): 


He used to be a quiet clock, 

His friends all said they never heard 
him tock, 

And when he passed the time of day, 

He moved his hands in a clock-wise 
way; 

He counted minutes one by one 

And thought that telling time was 
really fun, 

And then he saved us all from harm, 

Now he’s our hero fire-alarm! 


THE END 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ 


by Lucy Kennedy 


Characters 

THe Piper, a tall, thin fellow 

OsiE, a crippled boy of ten who carves 
wooden cats 

ALDERMAN STEMPERNICKEL, @ fat per- 
son 

ALDERMAN BUMPERKOPF, a fatter per- 
son 

Tue Mayor, a still fatter person 

KATRINKA, @ woman who is tired of the 
rats 

WomEN of the town 

CHILDREN of the town 

SetrinG: A street in Hamelin, in front of 
the Town Hall 

Ar Rise: Osten, seated on the Town- 


Hall steps, is carving a wooden cat, 
and whistling. The Pirrr enters and 
watches him a moment. 


PIPER: 
Such care you take! 
What is it you make? 

Osre: A wooden cat. 

Piper: A wooden cat? 

Now what’s the point in that? 

Opie: Well, there are so many rats 
here, the live cats are scared of them. 
People buy these for souvenirs — 
it’s kind of a joke! 

PIPER: 

So you’re overrun with rats, who 
frighten your cats! 

And has your town a name, as well as 
an ill-fame? 


* Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
here from the November, 1941 issue. 


Opie: Why, this is Hamelin town! 
Everyone who lives here knows that! 
PIPER: 
Everyone who lives here, true, 
Must know the name as well as you. 
Oxsite (Looking the stranger up and 
down): I guess I haven’t seen you 
around before. (He whitiles some 
more.) But if you don’t live here, 
where else? There’s the river on 
that side. (Pointing left) And the 
mountain on that side. (Pointing 
right) And no one can live there, 
because the mountain’s too high! 
PIPER: 
In back of the mountain is a beauti- 
ful city. 
I had to leave it, more’s the pity! 
Oxs1z: You mean to tell me there’s a 
town like this back of the mountain? 
PIPER: 
Oh, it isn’t a place like this at all! 
For one thing, the houses aren’t 
nearly so tall, 
And they’re made of mirrors that 
wink in the sun, 
And everyone there has lots of fun, 
And in the back yards, where there’s 
a child, 
Why lollipop bushes simply grow 
wild! 
Osre (Licking his lips): Any choco- 
late caramel bushes? 
Piper: 
Not bushes, no! The caramels twine 
Around boys’ windows on a caramel 
vine. 





OsieE: Pretty nice! But what kind of 
people live there? 

PIPER: 

They’re jolly, laughing, joyous and 
kind, 

And the children there always want 
to mind! 

Oste: Golly, if I’d been you I wouldn’t 
have left that place! 

Prireer (With a sigh): 

You see, one day, I was unjust to a 
neighbor, 

And the king there exiled me to labor, 

Wandering about the world to teach, 

That happiness is lost when we do 
o’er-reach. 

That’s why I talk in rhyme like this! 

I was a poet there, before I went 
amiss, 

These terrible rhymes grate on my 
ear 

So that I wish sometimes I couldn’t 
hear. 

Osre: Well, they are pretty terrible. 
But then, when I like someone, J’m 
willing to overlook things! 

PIPER: 

Thank you, you are very kind, 

To overlook my jingles and not mind. 

Such was my penance, commanded 
by the king, 

Before I could return there again to 
sing. 

Opie: Tell me — are there any chil- 
dren there like me—I mean — 
crippled? 

PIPER: 

All the children there are straight, 

And run about with joyous gait, 

And one of the quite most interest- 
ing things 

Is that every horse has a pair of 
wings. 


And when children are playing in the 
block 

The horses needn’t through them 
walk, 

They simply take wing, and over 
them soar, 

And the children keep playing as 
before. 

Ostig’ I think I’d like to go there, but— 
(Shaking his head, sighing) I have 
to whittle some cats. My mother 
sells them, and if we have a good day, 
we eat—and if we don’t —we 
don’t! 


PIPER: 
But then your neighbors give you 
food, I guess, 
For to feed one more, makes theirs 
not less. 
Ose: Most of them are as poor as we 
The rats just eat up every- 


are. 
thing! 
PIPER: 
Which reminds me: I’m hungry and 
would like to eat. 
I’ll ask for my dinner from the first 
one I meet. 
Oxsie: Asking and getting are two 
different things. 
PIPER: 
Here comes a citizen who looks well- 
fed, 
All dressed in a lovely cloak of red. 
Opie: Oh, that’s Alderman Stemper- 
nickel! He won’t give you anything! 
All he does is sleep. He’s too proud 
to bother. (ALDERMAN STEMPER- 
NICKEL, looking very important, ap- 
proaches the Town Hall, wearing his 
red cloak in quite a regal manner.) 
Prrer (Simply, confidently): 
I’m hungry, good sir. Could you 
tell a poor sinner 





Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 

ALDERMAN (Pompously): Out of my 
way! I’m an alderman, and I can’t 
be bothered with you. (With a 
sweeping gesture of his cloak, he goes 
up the steps, into the Town Hall.) 


PIPER: 
Perhaps that man was in a hurry, 
Or some thing caused him worry. 
Here comes one who jollier looks, 
I’ll ask if he knows any good cooks! 


Opie: Oops!! That’s Alderman Bum- 
perkopf! All he likes to do is eat. 
I don’t think he’ll help you. (AL- 
DERMAN BUMPERKOPF approaches 
Town Hall, looking even more impor- 
tant than STEMPERNICKEL, and wear- 
ing his fancy green cloak in an even 
more regal way.) 

Piper (Simply): 

Could you 


I’m hungry, good sir. 
tell a poor sinner 
Where to come by a good hot dinner? 


ALDERMAN (Spluttering, pompous): 
What’s this? How dare you accost 
me? 

PIPER: 

Noodles and beef would be very fine, 
But even at soup I won’t draw the 
line! 

ALDERMAN: Don’t bother me! We 
can’t be expected to feed every 
transient who wanders into Hamelin! 
Why don’t you go back where you 
came from? (With a lordly gesture 
of his hand.) Out of my way! 
(With excessive dignity, he wraps his 
cloak around him and sails into the 
Town Hall.) 

Osie: I tried to tell you! 


PIPER: 

Back of the mountain in my fair town, 

A hungry man is not met with a 
frown. 

To refuse a neighbor is considered a 
sin. 

But here comes someone — I’ll ask 
him! 

Opie: Ooh! That’s the Mayor. All 
he likes to do is count his money. 
He never helps anyone! (The 
Mayor approaches, looking very im- 
portant indeed, and carrying his head 
mighty high.) 

PIPER (Simply): 

I’m hungry, good sir. Could you tell 
a poor sinner 

Where he could come by a good hot 
dinner? 

Mayor: Certainly not! I never help 
beggars! Go to the Charity League 
office ... they look after those 
things ... after they’ve investi- 
gated you! Out of my way. (Throw- 
ing his cloak over one shoulder in a 
lordly way, he slowly walks into the 
Town Hall.) 

PIPER: 

Your fellow townsmen seem to me 
To be quite cold and crotchety! 

Osie (Apologetically): Oh, well, it’s 
just those fellows! They don’t un- 
derstand! (He takes a bun out of his 
pocket.) Here! Take it! 

PIPER: 

Thank you, child! 
(Munching.) 
This tastes better than roast beef! 

Osie: Why, it’s only a bun, and kind 
of worn around the edges. It was 
my dinner, but if you’ve traveled so 
far, you’re hungrier than I am. 


By your lief! 





PIPER: 

From a scanty store you helped a 
neighbor, 

And that gives it a very distinctive 
flavor! 

I won’t forget that you’ve been kind, 

Those others in there (Gesturing) 
were simply blind 

To their neighbor’s hunger, and his 
need, 

So they missed a chance to do a good 
deed. 

But a kindness is something I never 
forget, 

And some day I may discharge this 
debt. 

If you’re ever in trouble, you shall 
see, 

Just softly repeat, “Piper, come to 
me!”’ 

(KATRINKA, @ woman of the town, 

rushes in.) 

KatTrRINKA (Pointing to Town Hall): 
Is the Mayor in there? 

Ost: Yes, he is. 

KatrinKa: And the Aldermen? 

Oste: Yes, but. . . 

KaTRINKA (Rushing out): Good! 
(Another woman of the town runs in 
excitedly.) 

Woman: Has Katrinka come yet? 

Oste: She went that way. What’s the 
matter? 

Woman: You'll see! The whole town’s 
coming! (Voices of a crowd are 
heard gradually growing louder.) 

Woman: There! Here they come! 
(Three townswomen hurry in ez- 
citedly. One carries a broom; one leads 
a child.) 

Ist Woman (Indignantly): Why, we 
can’t sit down to our supper but a 
rat tries to take the food from our 


plate! (The PirER moves off to one 
side, observing and listening.) 

2nD Woman (Angrily): They’re in 
our cupboards, our cellars, even our 
beds! They’re driving us out of 
house and home! 

3rD Woman (Exzcitedly): Would you 
believe it, when Father went to get 
his Sunday hat to wear to market 
this morning, those pesky rats had 
made a nest in it! (Two more women 
come in and join the group. One 
carries a mop; two children cling to the 
other’s skirts.) 

4rH Woman: And our good keg of 
sardines! Rats in it, mind you! 

5TH Woman: Last night, their squeak- 
ing waked us, and here they were 
carrying off our candles! (Two 
more women run in, their sleeves 
tucked up, still carrying brooms and 
mops as though they’d left their work 
hurriedly. They join the group, talk- 
ing excitedly. ) 

Ist Woman (Shrieking): Awk! Ouch! 
Oh, it bit me! 

2np Woman (Brandishing broom): 
There he goes! Get him! (Some of 
them join in chasing the rat.) 

3RD WomAN (Hopelessly): What’s the 
use of killing one when three more 
spring up in its place? (KATRINKA 
hurries in, with two more women. 
One carries a cardboard sign on a pole, 
reading ‘They (a picture of a large 
rat) must go!”” The other woman has a 
sign reading “DEFINITELY 
more Rats!”’ They all talk loudly and 
angrily. KatriInKa mounts the steps 
and motions for silence.) 

Katrinka: Neighbors! Are we going 
to stand for being eaten out of 
house and home? 





Tue Crown: No! No! 

KATRINKA: It is a question of the rats 
or us! 

Tue Crown: Yes! That’s right! 

KATRINKA: Is there any one of you 
who hasn’t suffered because of these 
rodents? 

Crown: No! Not one! 

KaTrRINKA: The men do nothing! 
They sit and smoke and look wise, 
and say it can’t be helped! 

Crowp: Don’t depend on them! ‘They 
do nothing! 

KaTRINKA: Neighbors, if we are ever 
to be rid of the rats, it is up to us! 
We have kept quiet long enough! 

Crowp: That’s right! 

KaTRINKA: The Mayor is in there 
now. (Gesturing to Town Hall) He is 
the one who should do something! 
What do we pay him for? 


Crown: That’s right. 


KaTRINKA: He makes promises but 


does nothing. Let him do some- 
thing to rid us of the rats... or 
we'll be rid of him! 

Crowp: We want action! (ALDER- 
MAN BumperkopF sticks his head out 
of the door to see what all the noise is 
about. When he sees the women he 
comes forward.) 


BuMPERKOPF (T'estily): Here, here, 
what’s all this noise about? We 
can’t have you women wrangling on 
the steps of the Town Hall. Run 
along home, now! We’re having a 
very important meeting! Why, how 
can you expect us to decide on the 
food for our annual dinner with all 
this noise! 

KarrinKa: Food for your annual din- 
ner, indeed! What about the rats 


in the town? Tell the Mayor we 
want to see him! 

BumPerkoprF: He couldn’t possibly be 
disturbed! 

KatTrInKA: You tell him to come out 
here, and be quick! 

Bumperkopr'  (Hesitating): But — 
(Some of the women brandish their 
broums at him.) 

KatrinKa: And be quick! (Bum- 
PERKOPF goes in hurriedly. In a 
moment STEMPERNICKEL comes out.) 

STEMPERNICKEL (Jn a suave, concilia- 
tory tone): My good women, the 
Mayor is busy right now. As a 
matter of fact, he’s in conference. 

KaTrRINKA: You tell the Mayor to 
come out here, or we’ll go in there. 
(Two or three women threaten StTEM- 
PERNICKEL with their mops, and he 
goes in hurriedly. The Mayor comes 
out, and pompously holds up his hand 
for silence. The ALDERMEN peep 
from behind his gown.) 

Mayor (As though to humor them): 
Well, well, what’s all this fuss about, 
ladies? 

KatrinKa: Mr. Mayor, the rats eat us 
out of house and home. They’re 
hopping into the cradles nipping at 
our babies! They even bite you on 
the street! 

Ist Woman: They ate our barrel of 
sugar! 

Mayor (Unctuously): Well, well, we’ll 
take the matter under consideration. 

Kartrinka: No! You’ve promised us 
before and nothing was done. You 
say “It can’t be helped,”’ or ‘““They’ll 
soon go away.” But they don’t go 
away. One rat brings in his friends 
and they set up housekeeping! 
Things have become so bad we'll 





soon have to move out and let the 
rats have the town! 

Mayor: Right now, I have more 
weighty matters under considera- 
tion, but soon — 

KatTrINKA: We’ve had enough prom- 
ises! We want action! 

Crown: That’s right! 
should do something! 
action! 

Mayor: My good women, don’t you 
think this rat business is largely 
imagination? Now, you just all run 
along back to your kitchens and for- 
get about them. Act as J do! You 
don’t see me fussing about them! 
(He suddenly grabs himself and 
screeches loudly.) Ouch! Ouch! 
Awk! Something’s biting me! Why 
doesn’t somebody do something? 
(The women beat about with their 
mops and brooms and chase the rat.) 


lst Woman: He’s gone! 


The Mayor 
We want 


KatTrINKA: Forget them, indeed! We 
won’t be put off any longer. Some- 
thing must be done! 

Mayor (Fussily to STEMPERNICKEL): 
Why don’t you suggest something! 
You’re an alderman! But that’s the 
way! Everything’s left to me, as if 
I hadn’t enough to do! 

STEMPERNICKEL (Smoothly): Bumper- 
kopf is your man, your Honor. 
He’s been an alderman a much 
longer time than I. 

Bumperkorpr: Well ...er... I’ve 
heard of a fine breed of cats grown 
in England! They have no tails. . . 


KatTrinka: Cats! Might as well sug- 


gest Obie’s wooden cats. These 
rats chase the cats! (The Pirer 
gradually works his way through the 
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crowd and now, at the steps, addresses 
the Mayor.) 

PIPER: 

Even though they chew the cats, 
I can rid you of your rats! 

Mayor: You? And, pray, who are 
you? 

STEMPERNICKEL: Why, he’s only a 
beggar! 

Bumperkopr: Yes! He stopped me 
going into Town Hall. 

Katrinka: If he thinks he can rid us 
of rats, you’d better listen to him. 
We want something done. . . Now! 

Mayor (Hating to condescend to the 
PrPer): Well, my good fellow, how 
would you rid us of the rats? 

Prrer (Touching his pipe): 

I’d play a little tune, 
A simple little tune. 

BumperkopF: I told you, your Honor. 
Just a faker, trying to get the pennies 
of the crowd. 

PIPER: 

A little tune, but a magic tune, 

With a charm that comes from be- 
hind the moon. 

Every creature that hears me play 

In spite of himself must do as I say! 

Mayor: You mean to tell me a little 
tune from that ... er... thing 
. . . and the rats would do as you 
willed? 

BumpPerKopPrF: Not possible! 

STEMPERNICKEL: No, else I’d have 
thought of it. 

BumpPerkopF: He is a cuckoo! (OBIE, 
crawling through legs and around 
skirts, 1s at the steps.) 

OxsrE: Please, your Honor, it won't 
hurt to let him try! 

KatTrinKA: And remember, you better 
do something! 
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Mayor: Well, you have my permis- 
sion to try. Not that I think for a 
minute . 

PIPER: 

My tunes cost money, Mr. Mayor. 
I’ll pipe, but you must pay the 
player. 

Mayor (As though stabbed in the back): 
Money! What do you mean? 

PIPER: 

I’ll rid you of your rats this very day, 
But a thousand pieces of gold is to be 
my pay. 

STEMPERNICKEL: A thousand! 

KaTRINKA: If he rids us of our rats, it’s 
cheap! 

Mayor: Well . 
thousand! 

KATRINKA: This is not the time to 
haggle. We mean to be rid of the 
rats. . . or of you! 

Mayor: Well, if he can really do it. . . . 

PIPER: 

[ assure you the rats will be gone, 
Before you see another dawn. 

Mayor (Ungraciously): Oh, all right. 

PIPER: 

So be it then. The bargain is made. 
A thousand pieces of gold to be paid! 

Mayor: Yes, yes, only rid us of the 
rats! (The PireR moves to one side 
and throws back his dusty cloak, re- 
vealing his costume. Slowly, he lifts 
the pipe to his lips. An eerie tune is 
heard, as the eyes of the crowd are 
riveted on him. Suddenly, up the 
street, there is a queer soft rustling, 
which grows louder.) 

Opie: Look! Look! Look! The rats 
come out of their holes. (All turn as 
the rustling grows louder. There are 
loud squeaks.) 

KaTRINKA (Ezcitedly): Why, they are 
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running down the middle of the 
street! (The Piper moves off down 
the street, but the tune continues.) 

Ist Woman: They run toward the 
river! 

2np Woman: They run so fast they 
can’t stop! (Jn the distance can be 
heard splashes.) 

KatrinKa: Look! The piper stands 
by the river bank, and the rats run 
into the river! 

lst Woman: They'll be drowned! 

2np Woman: We'll be rid of the rats! 

Crowp: Hurrah! Rid of the rats! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Mayor (Smugly): You see there was 
nothing to raise all this fuss about. 
I knew I could get rid of them very 
quickly once I started to work on it. 

STEMPERNICKEL: Right! (The women 
and children dance about with shouts 
of joy, some of them join hands and 
dance in a circle. The PirEr enters, 
works his way through the crowd to the 
steps.) 

PIPER: 

I must be gone and I would like my 
pay. 

Give it to me now, and I’ll be on my 
way. 

Mayor: Pay? Why...er.. 
are you talking about? 

PIPER: 

I kept my promise that before an- 
other day, 

Your million rats would all be gone 
away. 

Mayor: The rats? 
are gone, but... 

KatrinKa: Of course they’re gone. 
Didn’t we see them all drown? 

PIPER: 

And now, please, my pay, 


. what 


Oh, I guess they 





I must be on my way. 

Mayor: Oh, of course. (He reaches 
under his gown and fishes out some 
coins from his pocket. He picks them 
over as though reluctant to part with 
any, then hands the PiPER one.) 
Here’s a pretty gold piece for your 
music. Anytime you feel like enter- 
taining the townspeople, come back 
again. 

PIPER: 

One gold piece! But the bargain you 
made, 

Was a thousand pieces here to be 
paid! 

Mayor (With a forced laugh): A 
thousand? Ha! Ha! You joke! 
(The crowd murmurs.) 

PIPER: 

Nevertheless, that was the bargain! 
Pay me now. Enough of this jargon! 

Mayor (Wheedling): But a thousand 
pieces! What would a wandering 
chap like you do with it? Why, 
someone would rob you! 

PIPER: 

Keep to your bargain, or I must 
teach, 

I play another tune for those who 
overreach! 

Ose: Please your Honor, Mr. Mayor, 
you did promise a thousand pieces, 
and I’m only a boy, but I know you 
ought to keep your word! 

Mayor (Spluttering): The idea! Such 
impudence! 

KaTRINKA: Overrun with rats, a thou- 
sand pieces seemed cheap. Keep 
your bargain! 

Tue Crown: Pay him his due! 

Mayor (Testily): But the town isn’t 
made of money! We have to have 
gold to pay for the council dinners! 
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And our wine cellar is almost 
empty.... 

BuMPERKOPF: To say nothing of the 
treasury. ... 

PIPER: 

Pay what you owe, 
And let me go. 

Mayor: It’s perfectly ridiculous to 
pay all that good money for a little 
tune! 

KatrinKa: You made a bargain. Pay 
him his money! 

Mayor (Jrritably): My good woman, 
will you keep out of things you know 
nothing about? Why . . . we’d have 
to float a bond issue! 

Osre: What’s that mean? 

lst Woman: I think it means —bor- 
row the money from us! 

STEMPERNICKEL: A bond issue! Pre- 
cisely! (Rubbing his hands together) 
And let me handle the money. . . . 

Mayor (Trying to intimidate Ka- 
TRINKA): A super-redeemable, non- 
recoverable, non-bounce-back-able 
bond issue! And what would you 
know about that? 

Karrinka: Nothing. But I know a 
promise is a promise! (The Mayor 
and the ALDERMEN get in a huddle.) 

Mayor: Anyhow, who is this fellow? 
Nobody! If we give him the brush- 
off . . . what can he do about it? 
Nothing! 

STEMPERNICKEL: Right! 

Bumperkopr: Right! 

Mayor (Righteously to the crowd): 
After conferring with my honored 
colleagues, we feel it our civic duty 
not to let the fair town of Hamelin 
be robbed in this manner! (The 
crowd murmurs.) 

KatrinKa: It’s cheating! 





PIPER: 

Till now for your town I have done 
only good. 

You keep to your bargain as you 
should, 

If not, you’ll find out only too soon, 

The piper plays quite a different 
tune! 

Mayor: You threaten me! Why I'll 
have you thrown into jail for va- 
grancy and obstructing traffic! (The 
PIPER raises his pipe, and plays a 
different tune. He comes down from 
the steps, goes slowly off, playing as 
he goes. At the first note, the children 
start as if electrified, then with hands 
outstretched and a happy look on their 
faces, they start off after the PipEr. 
It ts as though they were drawn by 
a powerful current, yet one to which 
they are willing to submit. Their 


mothers start to draw them back, but 


stand paralyzed with hands out- 
stretched and feet raised, as if for a 
step, but unable to move.) 

ist Moruer: Tina! Tina! Come back! 

2nD Moruer: Greta! Greta! (But the 
children move off after the Pipmr. 
Opie stands up and tries to go after 
them, but he is too slow with his 
crutches, and before he can manage, 
the children are gone, and the tune has 
stopped.) 

STEMPERNICKEL: They go toward the 
mountain. Well, they’ll have to 
come back, for they can’t get around 
that! 

Katrinka: Look! The side of the 
mountain opens. They pass inside. 
Now the mountain closes. They are 
gone! (The mothers seem to recover 
from the spell. They start to wail. 
One sits down with her apron over her 
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head, another runs toward the moun- 
tain, calling, another goes off to her 
house weeping, etc.) 

Katrinka (Jo Mayor): This is your 
fault! If you’d paid what you 
rightly owed, he wouldn’t have done 
it! 

Moruers (Angrily): 
right! It’s his fault! 

KatrinKa: He broke his word. We 
don’t want such a mayor! (The 
women brandish their mops and 
brooms at him.) 

Mayor (Cowering before the brooms 
and mops): But, my good women, I 
can explain. . . . You don’t under- 
stand finance. . . . (But the women 
will not be placated, and the ALDER- 
MEN, gathering their gorgeous gowns 
about their waists take to their heels, 
followed by the Mayor. He, being 
fatter, is slower in getting away, and 
the women chase him and belabor him 
with their brooms. Exit the Mayor, 
ALDERMEN and townswomen, run- 
ning. Only Oste is left. He sits on the 
steps, weeping. After awhile, he gazes 
toward the mountain.) 

Oxstre: Piper, piper, come to me! (The 
PIPER comes in very quietly and goes 
up to Ostr, almost before OBIE 
knows it.) 

PIPER: 

I was back of the mountain, far away 
I heard you crying, I heard you say, 
Piper, piper, come to me, 

And I am here, as you can see. 

Ost: Please, Piper, I know the mayor 
was bad, but . . . you do like me a 
little, don’t you? 

PIPER: 

You have a kind and charitable 
heart. 


No! That’s 





I could see that from the start. 
Ostie: Then piper . . . all the mothers 
are so sad... and piper... I’ll never 
have any children to play with as 
long as I live. . . . All my friends, 


distance and the murmur of children’s 
voices grows louder.) 

Oste: What did he mean? Stand up 
straight? Be free? (OBIE tries to 
stand up and, after a trial or two, finds 


Hans and Greta and Tina and Peter 

. all, all, gone . . . and couldn’t 
you... well... maybe... let them 
come back? (The Piper lifts his pipe 
to his lips, but before he plays, he 
says) 


PIPER: 


Remember, always, this was my song 

Love may even overcome wrong. 

When I am gone — stand up! Walk! 
Be free! 

Then from your crutches, carve a 
figure of me! 

(The Prrer plays, moving off softly 

as OBIE looks after him wonderingly. 

The sound of the pipe recedes in the 


he can. He takes a step or two, and he 
can walk. He waves his crutches over 
his head joyously.) Hurrah! Hurrah! 
(The children begin to run in. One 
carries an enormous lollipop, a foot 
wide, over his shoulder. Two carry 
very carefully between them, a vine 
growing in a pot. Caramels grow on 
it. The mothers, hearing children’s 
voices come in joyfully, embrace and 
kiss them. Soon all the children are 
back, and they all join together, includ- 
ing Osiz, and dance about with 
gatety. ) 


THE END 


Professor Willy’s Washer-Swatcher 


by Janice Oser 


Characters 
Proressor WILLY 
ASSISTANT 
SMALL GIRL 
TALL GIRL 
FooTBALL PLAYER 
STUDENT, a boy 
TomBoy 
Party GIRL 


Pror. W. (Stops pacing to face audience 


and machine diagonally, opening his 
arms wide): My life’s work! Com- 
pleted! Oh, how I have worked these 
forty years to produce a machine 
that would make men happy! And 
now, I have succeeded, with the 
Wisher-Switcher! 


AssIsTANT: How grateful mankind will 
be to you, Professor Willy. Already 
everyone is talking about your won- 
derful new invention. It should not 
be long before people come to you to 
make their day-dreams come true. 


SertinG: Professor Willy’s laboratory. 

At Rise: Proressor WILLY paces 
energetically back and forth in front of 
the Wisher-Switcher. The AssisTaNT 
stands near Proressor WILLY. 





They will become whatever they 
wish to be, in your Swisher-Witcher! 
I mean, Wisher-Switcher! 

Pror. W. (Stroking beard thoughtfully) : 
Hmmm. We must see that every- 
thing is in perfect order. We must 
be ready. (Proressor WILLY and 
AssIsTANT walk up to machine. 
ASSISTANT pokes around busily and 
Pror. Witty is about to pull a 
switch, when there is a knocking on the 
door.) 

Pror. W. (Standing back): Aha! Per- 
haps they are starting to come al- 
ready. They are coming to be 
changed into what they’d like to be, 
by the Wisher-Switcher! (Jo As- 
SISTANT) See who is knocking. 

AssisTaNT (Going to door): Yes, Pro- 
fessor Willy. Happy mankind! 
(Goes to door on right, admits SMALL 
GIRL, who enters timidly.) 

Pror. W.: Welcome, my child. What 
can we do for you? 

SMALL Grrt: Is it really true, sir 
That this machine and you, sir 
Can make a little girl like me 
The tall, tall girl I want to be? 

Pror. W.: Of course, dear child. But 
tell me, why do you want to be tall? 

SMALL Girt: It is not any fun at all 
To be so very, very small 
When I see a show or such 
I hardly ever see it much 
For there is always sure to be 
Someone tall in front of me! 

Pror. W.: We shall make you tall, my 
little one. It will take only a few 
moments in the Wisher-Switcher! 
(Gazes at tt fondly) 

Assistant: Hurrah for the Witcher- 
Snitcher! (PRoFrEssor gazes sternly 
at him and AssisTaNT droops.) 
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Pror. W. (Leading SMALL GrRL to 
machine): Come over here, my child. 
Just step into the Wisher-Switcher, 
that’s right. (Opens door and SMALL 
GirRL steps hesitatingly inside. As- 
SISTANT perks up and comes to busy 
himself around the machine, turning 
wheels, etc.) This will not hurt at all, 
little one. You will have to remain 
in the Wisher-Switcher for just a 
little while. (Closes door) And now! 
(Pulls switch; bells ring, whistles toot, 
noise-makers buzz, etc.; noise comes to 
a stop in a moment) 

Pror. W.: There. A few moments and 
the little girl will come out nice and 
tall. (There is a knocking at the door.) 

Assistant: The rush has begun, Pro- 
fessor Willy. (Goes to door and admits 
Tauut Giri, who looks at machine 
curiously and comes up to PROFESSOR 
WILLY.) 

Tau Grru: Are you the great Professor 

Willy? (Pror. W. nods) 
I hope that you won’t think me silly 
But I have heard that if I’m tall 
You can make me very small. 

Pror. W.: Yes, that’s true, my dear. 
But why do you want to be small? 

Tau Giri (Sighing): I am so tired of 

the joke 
That people make with all tall folk 
Ha, ha, ha, they say, and stare 
How’s the weather way up there? 

Pror. W.: A little while in the Wisher- 
Switcher will fix all that. Just step in 
here, my child. (TALL Girt steps into 
Wisher-Switcher; Proressor closes 
door, Assistant busily adjusts the 
wheels.) Here! (Pulls switch; bells, 
whistles, noise of short duration) 

Assistant: At the rate we’re going, 
Professor, we’ll soon have a full load. 





(Knocking at door) Here’s another 
one. (Goes to door and admits Foor- 
BALL PLAYER, who comes up to Pro- 
FESSOR WILLY.) 

FooTBALL PLAYER (Excitedly) : 
Professor Willy, they all say 
That in a very easy way 
You could make me be the best 
In every single classroom test 

Pror. W.: So you want to be a scholar! 

FooTBALL PLAYER: 

I do my work, but not so well 
As some who study to excel 

If studies did not tire me 

The teacher would admire me! 

Pror. W.: We will make you the most 
studious boy in the class. Just step 
in here. (Beckons FooTBALL PLAYER 
to machine, he steps in, PROFESSOR 
closes door, AsstsTANT adjusts wheels 
fussily.) Here we go! (Pulls switch; 
noise starts and stops.) I am anxious 
to see him as a bookworm. (Knocking 
at door) 

AssIsTANT: Business is good today, 
Professor Willy. (Goes to door and 
admits StupENT, loaded with books 
and wearing big black spectacles. 

StupEnT: Good day, sir (Bows to Pro- 
FEssoR) Good day to you. (Bows to 
ASSISTANT) 

I really can’t believe it’s true 
That you can change a boy like me 
Into what I want to be. 

Assistant (Excitedly): Oh yes! Just 
wish, and swish! The Wisher-Switcher 
switches you! 

Pror. W.: Yes, indeed, young man. 
What would you like to be? 

Stupent (Looking around furtively, 
then sighing): 

I would be glad to get a zero 
If I could be a football hero! 


Pror. W. (Rubbing his hands): Well, 
well, just come right over here, 
(Beckons StupENT toward machine) 
The Wisher-Switcher will take care 
of you. (SrupEent steps in, Pro- 
FESSOR Closes door, ASSISTANT fusses.) 
Now! (Pulls switch; noise starts and 
stops quickly.) 

Assistant: Everybody seems to wish 
to switch! (Knocking at door.) 
Whoops! Another one! (Goes to door 
to admit Tomsoy, in shirt and dunga- 
rees, followed by Party GIRL, in party 
dress) 

Pror. W.: What can I do for you, 
ladies? (TomBoy and Party GIRL 
look at each other; TompBoy advances 
toward PROFESSOR.) 

Tomsoy: Golly sir, is it so 
That when this big thing starts to go 
(Points toward machine) 

A person changes on the spot 
From what he is, to what he’s not? 

Pror. W.: Yes, my little Tomboy. 
What would you like to change into? 

Tompoy (Looks around at Party Grr; 
says to Proressor WILLY shame- 
facedly) : 

I’d like to be all pretty and neat 

So everyone would call me sweet 

(Confidentially) I wish you would, 

Professor Willy 

Make me soft and nice and frilly. 
Pror. W. (To Party Girt): And you? 
Party GIRL: 

Oh dear Professor, I would like 

To run and skate and ride a bike 

I’d be oh so much more at ease 

In a pair of dungarees! 

Pror. W.: All right, little girls. If 
you'll just step in here . . . (Opens 
door of Wisher-Switcher, beckons Tom- 
Boy and Party Grr in, they step 





into machine) That’s right. You’ll be 
just what you want to be in a jiffy. 
(Closes door) Now! (Pulls switch, 
noise, silence) 

AssIsTANT: It’s strange, Professor 
Willy, how everyone wants to change 
into what the other person is. 


Pror. W.: And now I have made it pos- 
sible for them to do it. Oh, how 
happy everybody will be! | 

AssisTANT: Isn’t it almost time for the 
first little girl — I mean, big girl — 
I mean, little girl who wanted to be 
big, isn’t it time for her to come out? 

Pror. W. (Looking carefully at some 
part of the Wisher-Switcher): Yes, it’s 
just about time. (Bell rings; Tau 
3IRL pops out. She is dressed in 


clothes that are too small for her that 
are just like the clothes the SMALL 
uRL wore.) And here she is! 


Tatty Grru (Playing part of Sma. 


Girt made tall, looking about con- 

fusedly): Oh goodness me, it’s so far 
down 

From where my eyes are to the 
ground 

I feel just like a mountain does 

I wish I’d stayed the way I was! 


Pror. W. (Looking puzzled): But, 
but . . . (Bell rings; Smatt Grru 
steps out, wearing clothes that are 
much too big for her that are just like 
the clothes the Tatu Gir wore.) Well, 
now. Here’s the tall girl made small. 
[ bet she’s happy! 


Sma Girt (Looks at herself, says 
forlornly) : 
I feel so small and unimportant 
Now that I have been so shortened 
Now that I’m so near the floor 
[ like the way I was before! 


Pror. W.: (By this time he is shaking 
his head unhappily): I guess these 
young ladies just didn’t know what 
they wanted. Well, I don’t know 
whether the Wisher-Switcher works 
backwards or not, but I’ll try it. 
Here, here. (Motions Tat. Giru and 
Smauui Griru back into the machine, 
closes door.) Here goes! (Pulls 
switch; there is a creaking of a noise- 
maker, a few weak whistles, a bell, un- 
til notse slowly reaches full force, then 
suddenly stops.) I don’t know... 
(Bell rings, FooTBALL PLAYER steps 
out minus helmet, loaded with books 
and STuDENT’s spectacles.) Ah. Here’s 
our football player turned student. 

FooTBALL PLAYER: 

Well, books are fun to read, I guess 

And I’m learning, more or less 

(Brightens) But a touchdown, that’s 
a thrill 

(Droops) I guess at heart I like that 
still. 

Assistant (Sadly): Nobody likes the 
switch they’ve wished. (Bell rings, 
STuDENT steps out in football helmet. 
Eagerly) Do you like it? 

STUDENT: 

I like the cheers and happy looks 

But, then, I miss my good old books 

Now I can kick quite easily (As- 
sumes kicking pose of football 
player) 

But what I ought to kick is me! 

Pror. W. (Sadly): My, my, these 
young people seem to have been 
happier in the first place. Back we 
go. (Ushers FoorBaLtt PLAYER and 
Stupent back into machine, closes 
door) Once again! (Pulls switch, 
noise warms up more rapidly, stops 
quickly) 





AssIsTANT (Amazed): They didn’t wish 
to switch at all! (Bell rings, TomBoy 
and Party GrRL step out, each 
dressed as the other was.) 

Tomboy: 

Oh gosh, how can I run and play 

If I’m all dressed up every day 

I want to feel as though I’m free 

I want just what I used to be! 
Party GIRL: 

Who will want to look at me 

If I am not much to see? 

My dress was pretty, this is strange 

(Indicates outfit) 

Why did I ever want to change? 

Pror. W.: Yes, yes, I know. You 
want to go back to what you were. 
Come, come. (Shuts them in ma- 
chine) Off you go! (Pulls switch, 
noise of short duration) 

AssIsTANT: I guess it takes a Wisher- 
Switcher to make people appreciate 
what they are, Professor Willy. 

Pror. W. (Thoughtfully) : Yes, yes, they 
may be perfectly happy with what 
they are. But they can’t help look- 
ing at the other fellow and thinking 
that maybe he’s better off, when he 
really isn’t. 

Assistant (Struck with an inspira- 
tion): Yes, and the Wisher-Switcher 
shows them that! 

Pror. W. (Brightening): That’s right! 


(Bell rings; SMALL GiRL, tn clothes part 


that fit her, pops out.) 

SMALL GIRL: 

Thank you, dear Professor Willy. 
It’s nice to be so small again. (Bell 
rings, TALL GIRL pops out.) 

Tay GIR: 

Yippee! You must think I’m silly 
But I’m glad I’m tall again. (Bell 
rings for FooTBALL PLAYER.) 

FooTBALL PLayEeR: Oh boy, I can’t 
wait to get on the field. (Bell for 
STUDENT) 

SruDEnt: I wonder what my books will 
yield. (Bell, Tompoy and Parry 
GIRL step out together) 

Tomsoy: I’m free, I’m free, I’m free, 
I’m free. 

Party Grru: And I’m the way I like 
to be! 

Assistant: You see, Professor Willy, 
they only thought they wanted to 
be what the other fellow was. When 
the Wisher-Switcher switched them, 
they changed their minds. (Gaily) 
The Wisher-Switcher switches 
wishes! 

SMALL Grru: That’s right. Hurray for 
the Widger-Snidger! (Embarrassed, 
putting hand to mouth): I mean... 

Au: Wisher-Switcher! 


THE END 





thes # Part Three 





The Emperor’s New Clothes 


by Hans Christian Andersen 
adapted by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
THe EMPEROR 
Lorp Poou 
Lorp Yum 
PRrINcESS ANNE 
PRINCESS MARGARET 
WILLIAM | 

weavers 

Perer | 
MARIGOLD 
PEOPLE OF THE COURT 

SeTtinG: The throne room. 

Ar Rise: Princess ANNE and PRIN- 
cess MARGARET are seated down- 
stage right embroidering. At center 
are Lorp Poon, Lorp Yum and 
the EMprror, who is dressed in a long 
colorful robe with elaborate trim. 

EMPEROR (ivi odeling robe): Well? What 
do you think of the robe? How does 
it look? 

Poon (Bowing and smiling): It is 
beautiful, Emperor. It fits like a 
dream. 

Yum (Frowning and shaking his head) : 
It looks like a nightmare! Poor stuff. 

Poon: Ask the Princess Anne, Em- 
peror. She will agree the robe is 
beautiful. It was made by the best 
weavers of the finest cloth — 

EMPerorR (Waving him aside): We 
know all that. Well, Princess Anne, 
what do you say? 

Anne: Take it off, Father. It makes 
you look sick. 


Poon (Sputtering while Yum laughs): 
What? Sick? It’s the finest robe in 
the kingdom! 

Emperor (Taking off elaborate robe and 
standing in plain dark robe): All 
right, now I’ll try Lord Yum’s robe. 
And it had better be all you say it is, 
Yum. The court procession takes 
place in this room in just an hour. 

Yum (Opening box, bringing forth robe) : 
It is all I say it is and better, Em- 
peror. See its beautiful color, its fine 
stitching — 

Emperor: Never mind all that. Let 
me have the robe. (He takes it from 
Yum and puts it on.) Well? What 
do you think? 

Yum (Bowing and smiling): Charming! 
Excellent. Fit for an emperor. 

Poou (Shaking his head): Horrible! 
Terrible. Fit for a dog. 

Yum (Bowing to Marcaret): Ask the 
Princess Margaret. She has a fine 
eye. She will tell you how beautiful 
my robe looks. 

Emperor: Well, Margaret, what do 
you say? 

Maraaret: Take it off, Father. It 
makes you look sick. 

Yum (Sputtering while Poon laughs): 
What? Sick! It’s the finest robe in 
the kingdom! 

Poou: Mine is the finest robe. 

Yum: Mine! 





Poox (Glaring): No, mine! 

Emperor: Stop it, stop it, STOP IT. 
(They stop.) Now what am I to do? 

Poou: I have no more ideas, Emperor. 

Yum: He never had an idea in his life. 

YMPEROR: You girls will have to go 
shopping. You know my size. Go 
out and buy me a robe you like. 

ANNE: But Father, we just went 
shopping yesterday. 

Marcaret: And prices are so high. 

Emperor: Never mind. I command 
you to buy me a robe. Charge it to 
the royal account. Go at once! 
(Disgusted, the princesses exit. The 
EMPEROR paces around the stage, in 
and out around the two lords who 
stand very still.) I suppose I must 
have a new robe. I couldn’t wear 
one of my old robes, could I? 

Poon: An old robe? Oh, never! 

Yum: What would the court think if 


you wore an old robe? 

Emperor (Still pacing): I suppose 
you’re right. But getting a new robe 
for every procession is such a lot 


of bother. 
enter.) 

Peter: Pardon us, Emperor — 

Emperor (Stops and looks at them): 
Who are you? 

Prrer: We are weavers, Emperor, the 
vest weavers in the kingdom. 

Poou (Snorts): So you say! 

Wim: It is true, Emperor. We 
have heard of your search for a new 
robe and we wish to weave one for 
you. 

Emperor (Shaking his head): Too late. 
I must have a new robe in an hour. 

Peter: We can weave one in an hour, 
Emperor. A robe of remarkable 
patterns, beautiful colors — 
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WituiaM (Confiding): And it will be a 
magical robe, Emperor. 

Yum: Magic! Who believes in magic? 

EMPEROR: Quiet! Let them speak. 
How will it be a magical robe? 

Peter: Everyone who is wise beyond 
measure will see at once that the 
robe we weave is beautiful. 

WituiAM: While everyone who is 
stupid, and everyone who is unfit 
for the office he holds will not see 
the robe at all. 

Emperor (Slowly): Everyone who is 
wise beyond measure will see the 
robe is beautiful. Everyone who is 
stupid, or who is not fit for the office 
he holds, will not see the robe at all. 

Poou: Impossible! 

Emperor: Are you afraid you will not 
see the robe, Lord Pooh? 

Poon: Of course I will see the robe. 
Am I not one of the wisest men in 
the kingdom, a minister in your 
household, lord of the dishpan? 

Yum: Lord Pooh will not see the robe. 
He is stupid and not fit for office. 
But I am wise and certainly fit for 
my office of chief napkin holder to 
the Emperor. Of course I will see 
the robe. 

Emperor: Then weavers, we shall try 
your robe. I’d like to have such 
a robe. When I wear it, I shall be 
able to tell the clever men from the 
stupid men. 

Perer: Where shall we set up our 
loom, Emperor? 

Witusm: We shall need gold and 
jewels to weave into the cloth — and 
thread of finest silk. 

Emperor: You will weave the robe 
right here in the throne room. And 
I shall send in whatever you need. 





Perer: Then we shall bring in our 
loom. (They exit.) 

Poou: I do not like this, Emperor. 

Emperor: Then you will be the first to 
examine the robe. After a time, you 
will come to look at the cloth they 
are weaving and report to me. Then 
you, Lord Yum, will do the same a 
little later. (PreTrer and WILLIAM 
enter with loom which they set up.) 
Ah, good. The silk will be sent 
to you at once. Come, my lords. 
(The Emperor and the lords exit. 
Peter and Wi1u1AM start to laugh.) 

Perer: They believed us. They think 
we’re telling the truth. 

Wiuu1aM: What a joke! Aren’t those 
lords the silliest men you’ve ever 
seen? (The princesses enter carrying 
bundles.) 

ANNE: My father, the Emperor, asked 
us to bring these to you. 

Perer: Oh — er — yes. (Takes 
bundles) Thank you very much. 
ANNE (Puzzled): Your voice is familiar. 
I know you. (Suddenly flings up her 

arms) Peter! 

MarGaREt (Also flinging up her arms): 
William! What are you doing here? 
Are you the weavers? 

Wii: Yes, we’re the weavers. 

ANNE: But you don’t know how to 
weave. 

Prerer: No, we don’t. 

Margaret: Then you'll be thrown 
into a dungeon. 

WituraM: No, we won’t. Listen. Do 
you remember the first time we met 
— when Peter and I were delivering 
vegetables to the palace kitchen? 

ANNE (Sighing): How could we forget? 

Perer: Do you remember you told us 
about the two lords who made your 
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father worry about his robes instead 
of attending to his kingdom? 

MarGaret: Yes — silly old Lord Pooh 
and Lord Yum. 

WiuuiaM: Well, we decided to show 
how stupid these lords really are. 
We are going to weave a robe that 
only wise men are supposed to see. 
We told Lord Pooh and Lord Yum 
that men who are stupid or unfit 
for office won’t see it. 

Anne: I don’t understand. 

Peter: There won’t be anything there 
at all! Not anything. We'll give 
all the gold and jewels to the Minis- 
ter of the Poor. 

Wim: The robe is an invisible one 
—so of course no one will see it. 
But Lord Pooh and Lord Yum will 
say they see the robe because they 
want to prove they’re the wisest 
men in the kingdom. 

Maraaret (Excited): That’s a wonder- 
ful idea. The two lords will pretend 
to see a robe that isn’t there at all. 

ANNE: It will be an imaginary robe, 
made of thin air —and silly old 
Pooh and Yum will admire it! 

Peter: That’s right. But don’t tell 
anyone. 

MARGARET: Oh, we won’t. And we’d 
better leave you to your weaving. 
We don’t want anyone to know 
we’ve been talking to you. (As the 
princesses exit, LORD Poon enters.) 

Poon: Ahem! The Emperor wishes to 
know how the cloth is coming along. 

Peter (Gestering to loom): Don’t you 
like it, my lord? Isn’t the pattern 
beautiful? 

Poou (Going to loom, poking his head 
through it, moving his hands around, 
then backing away): Pattern? Eh? 





(Walking to front of stage, he ad- 
dresses the audience.) Dear me, can 
it be that I am stupid? I never 
thought I was, and not a soul must 
know it. Am I not fit for my office? 
No! It will never do for me to tell 
anyone that I could not see the robe. 
(Turns back to Peter and WILLIAM) 
Beautiful. Lovely colors. Wonderful 
pattern. Yes, I like it. 

Wiuuiam: Thank you, my lord. We 
are glad you like it. (As Poon ezits, 
the weavers pull silk from the bundle, 
spread it around on floor.) 

Perer: Let’s look as though we’re 
really weaving. 

Wiuu1am: Yes, we must look busy. 
(Yum enters.) 

Yum: The Emperor wishes to know if 
the robe is done. 

Peter: We are almost finished, my 
lord. Isn’t it the finest, softest 
cloth you’ve ever seen? 

Yum (Sticking his nose into loom, then 
backing away): Eh? Cloth? (Walks 
front, addresses audience) I know I’m 
not stupid. It must be my office for 
which I’m not fitted. But I mustn’t 
let anyone know. No, I mustn’t let 
a soul know. (Turns back) Yes, it is 
the finest, softest cloth I’ve ever 
seen. I shall tell the Emperor to 
come and see it at once. 

WiuuraM: Thank you, my Lord. We 
are glad you like it. (Yum exits.) 

Peter: William, you hide the bundles 
behind the throne. I’ll be pretending 
to sew up the robe. (They get to work 
as the Emperor enters, followed by 
Poou and Yum.) 

Emperor: I have heard such excellent 
reports about this robe that I have 
come to see it myself. 
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WILuiaM (“‘Sewing’’ along with Permr): 
We are adding the last stitches, 
Emperor. There! It is finished. 
(They do an elaborate pantomime of 
holding tt up, brushing it off and 
handing it to the Emperor, who then 
walks forward “holding’’ it.) 

Emperor: What’s this? I can see 
nothing at all. This is terrible. Am 
I stupid? Am I unfit to be Emperor? 
That would be dreadful. I love 
being Emperor. Everyone else sees 
the robe. Therefore I must be hold- 
ing it. And if I am holding it, of 
course I see it — don’t I? (He turns 
and hands robe back to Perer.) It 
is lovely, really lovely. Kneel before 
me. (As Prerer and WILLIAM do 80.) 
I proclaim you Knights of the Loom. 
Now — rise. (They do so.) I — er — 
J want to put the robe on. (He re- 
moves his plain dark robe and stands 
in long underwear.) 

Perer: Let us help you, Emperor. 

WiuturamM: Be careful of the train. 
(They pantomime putting robe on 
EMPEROR. ) 

Poon: It has excellent color, Emperor. 

Yum: And it fits perfectly. 

Emperor: Yes — excellent — perfect. 
Here, you two — pick up my train 
and carry it. (The lords fumble 
around, “pick up’’ train.) There! 
(Anziously) It’s a long train, isn’t it? 

Perer: Oh, very long, Emperor. 

Wiuuram: Your court is arriving, En- 
peror. 

Emperor: Good. You’ve finished just 
in time. (As Emperor and lords 
stand at one side with Perer and 
WILLIAM, PEOPLE oF THE COURT 
enter and stand around stage.) 

Ist Lapy: Oh, look at the Emperor's 





new robe. 

2np Lavy: Beautiful, isn’t it? 

3rp Lapy: I’ve never seen cloth like 
that. (he Emperor parades around, 
the two lords holding the train.) 

lst Lorp: The new robe fits perfectly. 

2np Lorp: There’s not a finer robe in 
the kingdom. 

MariGoup (A little girl, shouting): I 
don’t see any robe! 

Moruer: Hush, Marigold. 
take you to court again. 

MariGcoup: The Emperor doesn’t have 
any robe at all. 

lst Lapy: Listen to the silly child. 

MariGoLp: He doesn’t have any robe. 
He doesn’t! 

2np Lapy: Perhaps he doesn’t. What 
do you think? 

3rp Lapy: Well, I don’t really see any 
robe. 

4ru Lavy: He doesn’t have a robe on at 
all. (This is repeated by every member 
of the court except the two lords.) 

Maricotp (Running forward to Em- 
PEROR): Emperor, you don’t have 
any robe on at all! 

Poon: Nonsense. Of course he does. 

Yum: He certainly does have a robe on. 

Emperor (Angrily): No, I do not. 
They are right. I do not have a robe 
on at all. Iam stupid! I am unfit to 
be emperor! (Weeps) And I do so 
like being Emperor. I couldn’t do 
anything else. I’ve been Emperor all 
my life. (The princesses rush for- 
ward.) 

ANNE: Don’t ery, Father. It was just 
a little joke. 

Margaret: You’re not stupid. Of 
course there isn’t any robe. 

Emperor (Weeps): I only said I saw a 
robe because these two — these two 


I’ll never 


traitors told me there was a robe. 
(Stops weeping suddenly) Out of my 
sight, Yum! You, too, Pooh! You 
are stupid. 

Poou: But, Emperor — 

Emperor: Go! (They go.) Now, the 
question is: am I fit to be Emperor 
or am I not fit to be Emperor? 

Peter (Coming forward): You have 
shown great courage in admitting 
that the little girl was telling the 
truth. That makes you fit to be 
Emperor. 

WitiiaM (Coming forward): You have 
shown great wisdom in getting rid 
of Yum and Pooh. That makes you 
fit to be Emperor. 

Emperor (Pleased): You’re right. I am 
fit to be Emperor—now. (To 


MARIGOLD) Well, little girl, for telling 
me the truth I reward you with a 
bag of gold. (He hands bag to Mari- 


GOLD, who curtsies and runs back to 
her mother.) And now you two — 
you’ve helped me, you know. What 
can I do for you? 

MARGARET: Why don’t you reward 
them by having us marry them? 

Emperor: Yes. You may marry my 
daughters. Er—ah—no! You’re 
not of noble birth. 

Witu1am: But you did make us 
knights, Emperor. 

Emperor: So I did. (The princesses 
join hands with W1LL1AM and PETER 
while the court looks on and sighs 
happily.) Well? What is everyone 
waiting for? Why doesn’t someone 
bring me a robe? (Everyone laughs, 
and little MARIGOLD comes forward 
holding a robe for the Emperor as the 
curtains close.) 

THE END 





The Kzng’s Jester 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
KING 
JESTER 
PAGE 
Two APPLICANTS 
GUARDS 
PRINCESS 
LaprEes-IN-W AITING 

ScENE 1 

SettinG: In the King’s palace. 

At Rise: The Kine is on his throne. 
The PaGs stands at one side of it. The 
JESTER ts playing with a mock scepter 
which is a ribboned stick with little 
bells at the end of it. 

Kine: Jester, amuse me with your 
pranks for I am much worried with 
affairs of state. 

JESTER (Standing on his head and com- 
ing right side up with a flourish): And 
why should your kingship be dis- 
turbed? © 

Kine: For months I have been search- 
ing for a new Prime Minister — one 
wise enough to solve all vexing prob- 
lems — and I can find no one. 

Jester (Twirling his scepter like a 
baton): It will be hard to find the 
equal of the former one . . . a great 
pity sickness had to come to him! 

Kine: A Prime Minister must not only 
have wisdom — he must have tact, 
he must have the liking of the people 
and also great courage — in short, 
he must be an unusual person. 

Jester: It’s going to be quite a search 


to find such a fellow. I only hope 
you’ll know him when you see him. 

Kina: I am at my wits’ end. But the 
people are calling for a Prime Min- 
ister and a Prime Minister I must 
give them — the best one I can find. 

JesTeER: I have a suggestion, your 
majesty. 

Kine: Contrary to my usual custom, 
I will listen to anything. 

Jester: You have already used the 
usual methods for trying out men for 
this high office. Why not venture 
something a little different — a con- 
test, asking three questions and 
awarding the job to the man who 
gives the right answers. That 
method has never failed yet — 
somebody always wins. 

Kine (Thoughtfully): The idea is older 
than I am but if the questions were 
clever enough — it might work. 

JESTER: Never give it another thought 
your majesty, I’ll write them my- 
self. 

Kina: Good! This may bring us just 
the man we are looking for. Get 
busy immediately. (He stands up to 
leave and as he does so, the PRINCESS 
and her Lapies enter. She bows and 
the LApIEs curtsey to the Kina.) 

Princess: My father, you had prom- 
ised to go over the household ac- 
counts with me in the absence of 4 
Prime Minister. 

Kine: Oh, bother, I had forgotten! 
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This position absolutely must be 
filled as soon as possible. I want to 
go fishing. (Jo Jester) Go on at 
once with what we were talking 
about. Yes, daughter, I’m coming. 

JestER (Bowing): It shall be done the 
day before tomorrow, Sire. 

Kina (Laughing): If I could find a 
Minister as wise and witty as my 
fool, my search would be ended. 
(He leaves with the Princess and her 
LapIES. T'he JESTER stands motion- 
less for a moment then turns to the 
PAGE.) 

Jester: You know he had a good idea 
there. I’d be just the man for the 
job. (Striking himself on the chest) 
Wise, witty, full of tact and... 

PaGE: —and people like you. The 
whole court is fond of its Jester. 
Why don’t you try for it? A Prime 
Minister with a sense of humor 
would be marvellous. Seriously, I 
mean it, 

JestER (Thoughtfully): 1 could try, 
couldn’t I? After all, I’m going to 
write the questions. (Thinking for a 
moment) Oh, it’s ridiculous! The 
King would know me in a moment. 

Page: I’ll wager without your cap and 
bells he’ll never recognize you. He’s 
probably never really looked at your 
face. He’d never be expecting his 
Jester to be trying to be a Prime 
Minister. 

Jester: It might work. At any rate it 
would be a good joke. 

Pace: It might, of course, end in your 
being thrown in prison. At any rate 
it would be a good test of your cour- 
age. 


Jester: I’ll do it! 
Simple Peter. 

Page: What a name! Well, I’ll go and 
get some clothes for you. Good luck 
for both of us if we win and let’s not 
mention the word Fail! (He draws 
his finger across his throat, makes a 
grimace and exits. The JESTER sits on 
the throne, pulls pad and pencil out of 
his pocket and scribbles furiously for 
a few moments. The Kina puts his 
head in the door.) 

KinG: Questions all finished? 

JESTER (Springing up): I was just sit- 
ting on your throne to get inspira- 
tion, Sire. Yes, they’re done. (He 
hands them to the Kina.) I have 
another good idea, your Majesty. 

Kine (Coming in all the way): Excel- 
lent! Tell it, wise Fool. 

JesTER: How about awarding the hand 
of the Princess to the man who wins 
your contest. You’ll attract some of 
the up-and-coming men that way 
and be able to keep the best in the 
family. 

Kine (Rubbing his hands): A fine idea! 
(Doubtfully) I don’t know how the 
Princess will like it, though. (Firmly) 
But she’ll just have to put up with 
it. Why, I could even make such a 
man King after me. 

Jester (Turning a cartwheel): That, 
your Majesty, is a better idea than 
any I have had so far. You pledge 
your word on it? 

Kino: The word of a King! 

Jester: Then I can almost promise 
you have found your man. 


I'll go as—as 


CURTAIN 





SCENE 2 

TimE: A few days later. 

Serine: The same. 

At Rise: The KinG is seated on his 
throne with the PRINCESS beside him. 
The Lapres-In-WaITING stand be- 
side her. In front of the Kina is the 
Ist APPLICANT. T'wo GuarRps stand 
beside him. 

Kine (Testily): But it’s such a simple 
question. If eight sparrows are on a 
roof and you shoot one, how many 
remain? Think again. 

ist APPLICANT: Sire, I repeat — seven! 
Anything else is a mathematical im- 
possibility. Eight take away one is 
seven .. . therefore seven sparrows 
must remain. 

Kine: Stupid! You cannot see any 
further than your nose. A nice 
Prime Minister you would make. 
Guards, take him away. He is 
banished from the kingdom. (The 
Guarps lake him away.) 

Princess (Aside to her LapIEs-IN- 
WaritinGc): Dear me, Father is be- 
ginning to banish them now. I do 
hope the next one is at least young 
and good-looking. (The Guarps 
appear with the 2np APPLICANT.) 

ist Lapy: Oh look, he has a long grey 
beard! 

Princess: I shall faint if he gets the 
right answer! (7'o Kina) Father, he 
looks so wise, give him the hardest 
question. 

2nD APPLICANT (Bowing): I am at your 
service, most gracious majesty! 

Kine (Looking over his paper): Let me 
see — let me see. Really this writ- 
ing is almost unreadable. My Jester 
had better take writing lessons. 
(Looking around) By the way, where 
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is the fellow? 

Princess: Go on with the questions, 
Father. I cannot bear this suspense, 

Kina: Oh, yes, yes! Let me see. How 
many legs will a sheep have, if I call 
a tail a leg? 

2np APPLICANT: Your Majesty, that is 
too simple. Five, of course. 

Kine: Wrong! Absolutely wrong! 
(The Princess and her Lapigs heave 
a sigh of relief) It’s not so simple 
after all. Off with him, Guards! 
(Guarps take him out) Well, that 
finishes the list of applicants for to- 
day. What, still another? (The Pace 
enters followed by the JESTER dis- 
guised as Simple Peter. He wears a 
cap with a plume, which he takes off 
with a flourish as he bows before the 
KING.) 

Princess (7'o the Lapis): He is young. 

2np Lapy: And not at all bad-looking. 

3RrD Lapy: Rather intellectual. 

PrINcEss: His face is vaguely familiar. 

Kina: I don’t think I have your name 
on my list, young man. Who are 
you? When were you born? What 
is your country? How are you 
named? 

JESTER: Iam aman. I was born when 
I came into the world. The world 
itself is my country. My name is 
Simple Peter. (Everybody is laugh- 
ing, even the KiNG) 

Princess (Aside): He may not be so 
simple. 

Kine: Well answered. Tell me — if 
eight sparrows were on a roof and 
you shot one, how many would re- 
main? 

JESTER: One of course — the one that 
was shot. All the others would fly 
away. 





Kina (Looking at his paper): Right! 
(Everyone claps except the PRINCESS 
who whispers to her father) We'll try 
a harder one. How many legs will a 
sheep have if I call the tail a leg? 

JestER (Bowing): Still four, your 
Majesty. Calling a tail a leg does 
not make it one. (Everyone claps.) 

Kine: You really seem almost bright 
enough for a Prime Minister. (70 his 
daughter) What do you think, my 
dear? 

Princess: Oh, try him with one more. 
After all we don’t know who he is 
and with a name like Simple Peter . . 

JesTER (Bowing to her): I call myself 
Simple, your Highness because it is 
so simple to answer these questions. 
(Everybody laughs) 

Kina (Looking over his paper): This 
one might do. How would you bring 
me water in a sieve? 

JESTER: Perfectly simple, Sire. I’d 
wait till it was frozen. (Everyone says 
Hurrah!) 

Kine (Doubtfully): That sounds right. 
But there isn’t any answer on this 
paper. He must have been in too 
much of a hurry. Where is that fel- 
low of a Jester? Page, go look for 
him? 

Jester (Taking his cap and bells out of 
his pocket): No need to look further, 
Sire. I am your Jester. (Hveryone 
looks amazed but the Paaz.) 

Kine: Upon my word, this is a pretty 

to-do. The Jester wishes to be a 
Prime Minister. But I gave you my 

_4royal word. I suppose I'll. . . 

PaGE (Stepping forward): Sire, you are 
looking for a man of wisdom — of 
courage — one who is well-liked and 
with some tact. May I suggest that 
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your Jester has shown his wisdom. 
It has taken courage to do such a 
thing. The court has always liked 
him. So therefore . . . (Everybody 
claps but the PR1NcEss.) 

Princess (Interrupting): I should like 
to see evidence of his tact. Father, 
let me give him a problem. 

Kine: Of course, my daughter. But 
really, you know, the fellow is 
astounding! 

Princess: Two of my ladies-in-waiting 
have been quarreling over this mir- 
ror. They both say it is theirs. How 
would you solve the problem and 
keep them both happy? (7’wo Laprzs 
step forward as the PRINCESS shows 
the mirror.) 

Jester (Taking the mirror and speak- 
ing to the first one): You are too 
beautiful to need a mirror. Any rose 
will give back your reflection. (She 
looks pleased) And you, sweet lady, 
(To the other) have only to look into 
the eyes of any man and see yourself 
pictured there. (She beams.) I would 
say that the mirror should belong to 
the Princess who will know when- 
ever she looks into it that she is the 
fairest of the fair. (The PRincrss 
smiles. Everyone applauds.) 

Kine: I couldn’t have done that better 
myself. But to make a Jester into a 
Prime Minister. I don’t know. Has 
it ever been done? 

Princess: A cap and bells don’t make 
the man, Father. It’s what’s inside 
that counts. It must take a wise 

' person to be so simple. 

Kina (Rising): Well if you are satis- 
fied . . . and the Court? 

Princess: Yes, I am. 

Court: Yes, yes! 





Kine: Good! Then everyone is happy. 
The thing I like about this is that it 
keeps all this wisdom in the family. 
Jester — I proclaim you Prime Min- 
ister, (Putting the JesterR’s hand in 
that of the Princess) and accepted 
suitor for the Princess. 


JESTER (Bowing low): My most grate- 
ful thanks. 
Kina: But what am I going to do with- 
out my Jester? 
Pace (Skipping up): Try me, Sire! 
I’ve always wanted to be a Jester! 
THE END 


Help Wanted For Easter 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
ANNIE BUNNY 
Danny Bunny 
Mr. DEER 
Mrs. BEAVER 
Mrs. CHIPMUNK 
Mrs. SQuIRREL 
Easter BuNNY 
Mrs. GROUNDHOG 
Mr. Ow. 

Sertine: The forest. 

AT Rise: ANNIE and Danny enter from 
right. They cross the stage and knock 
on Mrs. CuipMUNK’s door. 

ANNIE (Tearfully): Please come out, 
Mrs. Chipmunk, please. It’s Danny 
and Annie. 

Danny (Knocking): We don’t know 
what to do, Mrs. Chipmunk. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened! 

ANNIE (Louder): Mrs. Chipmunk! 
Mrs. Chipppppppmunk! (Enter Mr. 
DEER and Mrs. BEAVER from right) 

Mr. Derr: What’s all this noise? Who 
is disturbing the forest on the day 
before the greatest day of the year? 

ANNIE (Jn a small voice): It’s Annie 
and Danny, Mr. Deer. 

Mr. Derr: The Easter Bunny’s grand- 


children! I’m surprised and shocked. 
Yes, shocked. Why aren’t you at 
home helping your grandfather get 
the eggs ready for tomorrow? 

Danny: They’re all ready, sir. 

ANNIE (Bursting into tears): They’re 
ready, but Grandpa isn’t! 

Mr. Deer: Nonsense! Your grandpa 
is always ready. He’s a steady, hard 
working, reliable Easter Bunny. 
Shame on you for saying such a 
thing about your grandpa! 

Mrs. Braver: What’s the world com- 
ing to? Just think of a nice little 
girl talking so about her grandpa! I 
tell you, Mr. Deer, children aren’t 
what they used to be. When I was 
a little beaver... 

Danny: But you don’t understand. Of 
course, Grandpa was ready. He’s 
been getting ready for weeks. He 
was ready this morning until .. . 

ANNIE: It’s all my fault. You’re right, 
Mrs. Beaver. I suppose when you 
were young, you always put your 
toys away. (She crys into her hand- 
kerchief.) 

Danny: It’s as much my fault as yours, 
Annie. 
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Mr. Derr (Impatiently): Fault! Fault! 
Never mind about whose fault! 
What happened? 

ANNIE (Drying tears and sniffling): 
Danny and I were playing Jump-the- 
Vine... 

Mr. Deer: I know, I know. Left the 
vine for someone to trip over, didn’t 
you? 

ANNIE: Poor grandpa! 
ankle. 

Danny: His best ankle too. The one 
he needs most for fast hopping. 

AnniE: Who’s going to give the chil- 
dren their Easter eggs? Grandpa 
can’t walk. 

Mrs. Beaver: You never left him 
home alone, child? 

Annie: Oh no, Mrs. Groundhog came 
over. She’s a good nurse. 

Mrs. Beaver: None better. 

Mr. Derr (Pacing up and down): This 
is dreadful! What to do? What to 
do? 

Mrs. Beaver: Somebody has to take 
eggs to the children. What kind of 
an Easter would it be without the 
Easter Bunny’s Easter eggs? (She 
pauses, taps her head thoughtfully, 
and turns to Mr. Derr.) How about 
you, Mr. Deer? You’re so big, so 
strong, such a noble animal! Couldn’t 
you... 

Mr. Derr (Holding his head up 

proudly): It’s true. I’m big. I’m 

strong. I’m noble. (Jumps across 

stage) And I’m graceful too, espe- 
cially in leaping and bounding. But 

I must confess, dear friends, there is 

one thing deer can’t do. We deer 

just aren’t good at carrying eggs. 

Paws and hands are better for egg- 

carrying. 


He hurt his 





Mrs. Beaver: Umm, you're right of 





course. (Pause. Enter Mrs. Cuip- 
MUNK, bent over, leaning on a stick) 
How about Mr. Bear? He’s strong 
and is a paw animal. Maybe he'll 
deliver the Easter eggs. 

Mrs. CurpmunkK: Mr. Bear? No in- 
deed, my friends. You can’t trust 
Mr. Bear to deliver the eggs. 

Mrs. Beaver: Aggie Chipmunk! What- 
ever’s happened to you? 

Mrs. Curpmunk (Gloomily): Spring 
housecleaning. 

Mr. Deer: Women! Women! They’re 
all alike. Go at spring housecleaning 
as though they were fighting a war. 
Mrs. Possum has house maid’s knee, 
and Mrs. Muskrat is flat on her back 
with mudnomia. 

Mrs. Braver: New, Mr. Deer, new. 
Pneumonia. 

Mr. Deer: Mud, Mrs. Beaver, mud- 
nomia. Mud in her nose. Can 
hardly breathe. Muskrat houses do 
run to mud. But what’s wrong 
with Mr. Bear, Aggie? He’s a good- 
natured fellow. Why can’t he be 
trusted to deliver the eggs? 

Mrs. CurpmMuNnkK: Have you seen him 
lately? 

Mrs. Braver: He hasn’t eaten all 
winter. Remember that. All big 
wrinkles where his stomach used to 
be. I tell you, Mr. Deer, he’d swal- 
low every one of those Easter eggs, 
he’s that hungry. 

ANNIE: We mustn’t ask him. That 
would be dreadful. Could you do it, 
Mrs. Beaver? 


Danny: Please, Mrs. Beaver, please. 


Mrs. Braver: I’d be glad to help you 
if I could. But I’m a water animal, 


and water animals just aren’t the 
same as landers. 

Danny: You’re on land now, Mrs. 
Beaver. 

Mrs. Beaver: But I’m near water. 
When I get too far from the river, I 
come all over dizzy. (Enter Mrs. 
SQUIRREL. ) 

ANNIE: Mrs. Squirrel! Mrs. Squirrel! 
Will you help us? 

Danny: Grandpa’s hurt and we need 
someone to deliver the Easter eggs. 
Mrs. SqurrReEL: Glad to help! Glad 
to help! Do I start now? Where’s 

the basket? Who has the eggs? 

Danny: You start tomorrow. 

Mrs. Squrrret: Why tomorrow? 


“Never put off till tomorrow what 
you can do next week.” That’s what 
I was taught. 

ANNIE: Tomorrow’s Easter. 

Mrs. SqurrReE: So it is, so it is. I 


remember. Where do I go? 

ANNIE (Taking paper from pocket): 
Grandpa wrote it all down. When 
you leave the forest turn left to 
Lilac Lane, stop at Number 16 
where the Murphy children live. 
There are five of them: Sue, Dick, 
Muriel, Jane and Jimmie. Then on 
to Number 18. 

Mrs. Squrrre.: Just a minute now. 
Turn right .. . 

ANNIE: No left. 

Mrs. Squrrrev: Left. 
rose Lane... 

Danny: Lilac Lane, Lilac. 

Mrs. SqurrREL: Oh yes, Lilac. 
at Number 18. 

Annie: Number 16, Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Squrrrew: Of course, Number 16, 
where the three. . . 

Danny: Five, Mrs. Squirrel. 


Left to Prim- 


Stop 


Mrs. SquirRrEL: Five? Three? Left? 
Right? Primrose? Lilac? My head, 
my head! It’s bursting! I’ll have to 
rest my head! (She runs off right.) 

Mr. Deer: She’ll never do. 

Mrs. Curpmunk (Shaking head): Well- 
meaning, kind-hearted, but it’s just 
too much for her. (The animals all 
look gloomy.) 

Mr. Deer (Pacing back and forth): 
What to do? What to do? 

Mrs. CurpmMunK: Annie! Danny! 
Why didn’t we think of this before? 
You! You’re the ones! 

ANNIE: We thought of us. 

Danny: Right away we thought of us. 

Mr. Derr: Then why ask anyone else? 

ANNIE: We won’t do. 

Danny: Grandpa says we’re not old 
enough. 

Mr. Deer: Of course you are. 
can carry eggs. 

Mrs. Beaver: You know where to go. 

Danny (Twisting his toe into the 
ground): The truth is—I don’t 
know left from right. 

Annie: And I don’t know right from 
left. 

Danny: When we start off for a new 
place, we get twisted. 

Annie: Turned around, Mrs. Beaver, 
turned around. (She cries into her 
handkerchief. Enter EASTER BUNNY 
leaning on Mrs. GrounpDHOG’s 
shoulder) 

Easter Bunny: Never mind, children. 
I’ll deliver the eggs. 

Mrs. Beaver: You can’t, Mr. Easter 
Bunny. 

Mr. Deer: Your face is much too pale, 
old chap. You mustn’t stand on 
your best ankle. 

Mrs. CurpmunK: Sit down, Mr. Easter 


You 





Bunny. (Pulls wagon up stage) Some 
children left this wagon here last 
night. Sit down and be comfortable. 

Easter Bunny (Crossing to wagon): 
Thanks, Aggie. I am a little tired, 
but maybe after a good night’s 
sleep... 

Mrs. Braver (Shaking her head): 
You'll need more than a good 
night’s sleep, Mr. Easter Bunny. 

Mr. Deer (Pacing back and forth): 
What to do? What to do? (Enter 
Mr. Ow.) 

Aut: Mr. Owl! 

Mrs. Braver: We should have sent at 
once for Mr. Owl. He’s the one to 
ask. 

Mr. Ow: Ask me anything. Owls are 
the ones who know the answers. 

ANNIE: Dear grandpa’s ankle is hurt. 

Danny: There’s no one to deliver the 
Easter eggs tomorrow. 

Mr. Ow: The problem is very easy. 
Annie and Danny will deliver the 
eggs. Who could be better than the 
Easter Bunny’s own grandchildren? 

ANNIE (Wailing): Anyone. 

Danny: I don’t know left from right, 
sir, and Annie doesn’t know right 
from left. 

Mr. Ow: That makes the problem a 
little harder. Silence, friends, while 
I think. (Mr. Own marches up and 
down. The ANIMALS remain quiet.) 

Mrs. Beaver: Ker-choo! 

Mr. Derr: Quiet! 

Mrs. GROUNDHOG: Quiet! 

Mrs. Beaver: I didn’t say a word. 

Mr. Derr: You sneezed, madam. 

Mrs. Braver: Saying and sneezing 
are quite different. 

Mr. Ow: Never mind, Mrs. Beaver, 
I’ve finished. 


ANNIE: Finished thinking? So soon, 
Mr. Owl? 

Mr. Owt: Naturally, my child. Think- 
ing is as easy as sneezing for us 
owls. 

Mrs. GrounpxHoe: Who will take the 
Easter Bunny’s place? 

Mr. Owt: The Bunny children will de- 
liver the eggs. 

Mrs. CuipmunkK: But... 

Mr. Owt: Kindly do not interrupt. 

Mrs. GrounpHoeG: But Annie doesn’t 
know... 

Mr. Owt: Right from left. She won’t 
have to. Annie and Danny will pull 
their grandfather in the wagon. He 
will do the thinking, they will do the 
walking and delivering. 

Mrs. Beaver: Splendid! 

Mrs. CurpmunkK: Why didn’t J think 
of that? 

Mr. Ow.: Because, Mrs. Chipmunk, 
you are not an owl. (Walks to right) 
I’m going home now to rest. I must 
be ready in case I have to think 
again later in the day. 

Mrs. CurpmunkK: Happy Easter, Mr. 
Owl. 

Easter Bunny: Happy Easter and 
many thanks. (Mr. Ow1 eztés.) 

ANNIE: Come, Danny, we'll pull 
grandpa home. We must start 
practicing for tomorrow. 

Danny: Ready, Grandpa? 

Easter Bunny: Ready, my child. 
(ANNIE and Danny start pulling him 
slowly across stage.) Happy Easter, 
friends, happy Easter. 

ANnm™MALS (Waving): Happy Easter to 
you! Happy Easter! 


THE END 





The Magic Marror 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Susy 
NANCY 
Farry GODMOTHER 
Rags, child or real dog 
SetTTinG: Farry GopMOTHER’S house. 
At Rise: Farry GopMOTHER is playing 
with Ras, holding up a mirror so he 
can see his face in it. A knock at the 
door. 
Farry GopMOTHER: Come in, come in, 

Whoever you are. 

Godmother’s door 

Is always ajar. (Enter Susy, crying. 

Racs may go out if he can’t lie still.) 
Susy: Fairy Godmother, 

Let me stay. 

I don’t want to 

Go out and play. 

GopMoTHER: Dear little Susy! 

What makes you so sad? 
Susy: The children at school 

Are naughty and bad. 

Marian hit me, 

And Nancy did too, 

And Rags almost bit me — 
GopmotueEr: And what did you do? 
Susy: Who — me? Not a thing. 

I’d have let them alone 

If they’d given me the swing. 

He can have his old bone. 
GopMoTHER: Well, if all that you 

Say is true, 

What do you want me 

To do for you? 

Susy: Give me a ring 


With a magic stone 
Or maybe a magic 
Telephone. 
Then when the others 
Make me cry 
I’ll call for help 
And you'll be close by. 
GopmoruEr: I have a wonderful 
Mirror here; (Giving mirror to Susy) 
It shows you things 
Before they appear. 
Whatever you want 
To do, it knows; 
Whatever you wish 
Were true, it shows. 
Look in the mirror; 
What do you see? 
Susy: Only another 
Girl like me. 
GopmortueEr: Then, since the mirror 
Says what’s true, 
Someone is coming 
Just like you. 
Susy: Oh, goody, goody! 
Let’s pretend 
Someone is coming 
To be my friend. 
door. Enter NANCY) 
GopmoTuEr: Look, here’s Nancy, 
Smiling and good, 
Just as the mirror 
Said she would. 
Susy (Crossly): Nancy! Why did you 
Have to come? 
I was expecting 
A nice new chum. 


(A knock at the 





Nancy (Crossly): I have as much right 
To be here as you. 
This is my Fairy 
Godmother too. 
GopMOTHER: Look in the mirror, 
Quick, and see 
What your fortune 
Is going to be. 
Susy (Looking): Oh, she isn’t 
The same at all! 
Why does she wear 
Such an ugly scowl? 
And Nancy is scowling 
Too — 
GopMoTHER: I know; 
Whatever the mirror 
Says, is so. 
Nancy: What’s in the mirror? 
Let me see! (Seizing mirror) 
Susy (Holding on): Fairy Godmother 
Gave it to me! 
Nancy: Oh, what an ugly 
Face! Oh dear! 
Something dreadful 
Is coming here. 
GopMoTHER: Now I must go. 
I’ve work to do; 
The mirror will show 
What you want it to. 
Susy: Godmother, help us! 
We can’t tell 
How to get rid of 
The magic spell. 
GopMoTHER: That’s in the mirror 
Too, no doubt, 
But only you 
Can find it out. (Ezit) 
Nancy: How does it work? 
Susy: By magic power. 
Nancy: But why does it look 
So cranky and sour? 
Susy: A minute ago 
She was smiling and glad 


But now she must know 
About someone bad. 
Nancy: Give it to me, 
I’ll break it in two! (Seizing mirror) 
Susy (Crying): No, no! don’t! 
It will happen to you! 
Nancy: What if it should? 
Would you really care 
If I were lying 
In pieces there? 
Susy: Please, I’m sorry. 
I’d have fits 
If you and the mirror 
Were broken to bits. 
Nancy: Look at the mirror! 
It’s crying too. 
Which started first, 
The mirror or you? 
Susy: I have an idea. 
Nancy: I have one too. 
Smile, and see 
What the mirror will do. (Susy 
smiles.) 
Look, she is smiling. (Susy nods.) 
She nods her head. 
Susy: Don’t you remember 
What Godmother said? 
Only you 
By yourself can tell 
How to undo 
The fairy spell. 
Nancy: Then we can make 
What we like come true. 
I smile, and you smile, 
And she does too. (Nancy and Susy 
smile.) 
Susy: Do you suppose 
It would work with Rags? (Calling 
RaGs in) 
Here, good doggy! (Enter Raas, 
wagging) 
See how he wags! 
Nancy (to Raqs): Look in the mirror 
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And see what to do. 
I’ll sit down (Sitting down on floor) 
And you sit too. (RaGs sits.) 
That’s what I said. 
Now sit up and beg. (Kneeling) 
I’ll give you some bread 
And a hard-boiled egg. 
from lunch box) 
Susy: Wait! If Rags 
Has something to eat 
Won’t he have to give 
Us a treat? 
Nancy: Try it and see. 
Susy: But I have a hunch 
You wouldn’t like 
To eat Rags’ lunch. 
Nancy: That doesn’t matter. 
He wants to play. 
Susy: I’ll give him something 
Anyway. (Giving food from lunch 
box. Enter Farry GODMOTHER. A 
ray of light from the door strikes the 
mirror.) 
Nancy: What makes the mirror 
Shine so bright? 


(Gives food 


GopMOTHER: Somebody guessed 
The answer right. 
Give what you’d like 
To get, and then 
It will come shining 
(Placing parcels on 


Back again. 
table) 
Now you are all 
So good and sweet, 
You shall have something 
Nice to eat. (Setting table) 
Susy: I do believe 
What it said before, 
Just when you came 
To Godmother’s door. 
Nancy: What did it say? 
Susy: That I’d find a friend. 
And I did. 
Nancy: So did I. 
And that’s the end. (Susy and 
Nancy put arms around each 
other’s waists. ) 


THE END 





Part Four 


Easter Program 





Bunnies and Bonnets 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Miss AMBROSE, a receptionist 

Mrs. MurpPuy 

Mrs. Ross 

Mrs. FuLTon 

FLOPSY 

Mopsy 

CorTroNTAIL 

PeTER CoTTrontalL, a trumpeter 

OSWALD, THE RABBIT, @ one-man band 

Miss Bossom, a dancing teacher 

Tue Bunny BALLET, toe dancers 

Bues Bunny, who does imitations 

THe WuitTe RaBBIT | abil Velhend 

ALICE j 

Mr. HunrTER, a producer 

Tue Easter BuNNY 

SETTING: Waiting room of the Bluemont 
Television studios. 

At Rise: Mrs. Murpny is talking to 
Miss AMBROSE, who is seated at the 
desk. With Mrs. Murpnuy are 
FLtopsy, Mopsy and Corrontal.. 
Peter CorrontaiL and Mrs. Ross 
occupy one of the benches in the rear 
of the stage; on the floor is a trumpet 
case. 

Mrs. Murpuy: Will you please tell 
Mr. Hunter that the Bunny Hug 
Tappers are here? They’re billed as 
Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail. He’s 
no doubt expecting them. 

Miss AMBrose: I’m sorry, ma’am, but 
Mr. Hunter isn’t here. 

Mrs. Murpny: But you said he would 


ambitious mothers 


| tap dancers 


be out for lunch from twelve to two. 
We’ve already waited more than an 
hour. 

Miss AmBROsE: It’s too bad, ma’am, 
but I have no way of knowing when 
Mr. Hunter will return. Will you 
please fill out these cards for the 
children and wait your turn? 

Fiopsy: Can’t we go home now, 
Mamma? I’m tired. 

Mopsy: So am I. And besides, I’m 
hungry. 

CotrontaiL: Me too! And these tap 
shoes hurt my feet! I don’t want to 
be in television! 

Mrs. Murpuy: Don’t be silly! Every- 
body wants to be in television! 
(Opening paper bag) Here, eat a 
cookie if you’re hungry. Cottontail 
put your foot up here in my lap. 
I’ll loosen that strap for you. There! 
Isn’t that better? 

CorrontalL: No! It still hurts! 

Fiopsy: I’m sleepy. Can’t I lie down, 
and put my head in your lap? 

Mrs. Murpuy: No, indeed! You'll 
muss your costume. Now sit up like 
a good girl. Mr. Hunter will be here 
any minute and I want him to see a 
nice big smile. (7’o Mrs. Ross) I 
always think a smile is half the 
battle, don’t you? 

Mrs. Ross: Yes, indeed. But the more 
I try to get Peter to smile, the more 
he scowls. 





Perer: I don’t feel like smiling. I got 
to get home. The midgets are play- 
ing this afternoon, and they need me 
to pitch. 

Mrs. Ross: But Mr. Hunter needs 
you too, Peter. Remember, he’s 
casting the Easter Bunny show. 

Prerer: Oh, gee whiz! I wish I had 
never learned to play that old trum- 
pet in the first place. It’s ruining my 
sports career. 

Mrs. Ross: Children are so ungrateful 
these days! That’s all the thanks I 
get for giving you lessons and making 
your costumes. (7’o Mrs. Murpuy) 
But he does play a mean trumpet, 
when he wants to. 

Mrs. Murpny: I’m sure he does. Is 

his name really Peter? 


Mrs. Ross: Yes. Peter Cottontail we 
call him, and his trumpet fits inside 
that artificial carrot. I’m sure Mr. 
Hunter will be wild about him. 

Mrs. Murpuy: I can’t get a word out 
of that girl about when he’ll be back. 
I guess we’ll just have to wait. 

Mrs. Fuuiron (Entering carrying a big 
guitar case. She calls over her shoul- 
der): Come on, Oswald. This is the 
place. (Jo Miss AmBrose) Is Mr. 
Hunter in? 

Miss AmBroseE: No, he isn’t, ma’am. 
But come in and wait. These other 
people are waiting for him too. 

Mrs. Futron (Calling): Oswald, come 
on in. I told you this is the right 
place. Oh dear! That wretched boy 
has run off again. (Puts guitar case 
down in front of bench) Now I’ll have 
to go after him. (Steps off stage and 
re-appears with OswaLD, who is 
lugging a bass drum) Oswald, you 
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come right in here. Mr. Hunter will 
be here any minute. 

OswaLp (Dressed in rabbit suit): I’m 
coming! I only stopped to get a 
better hold on this drum. It’s heavy. 

Mrs. Futon: Well, put it down and 
get organized. (Jo Mrs. Ross) My 
little boy is a one-man band. It 
takes him quite a while to get every- 
thing hooked up. My husband says 
he looks as if he’s wired for sound, 
but you know how men are about 
such things. Oswald, where’s your 
mouth organ? 

Oswa.p: In my pocket. 
have everything. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Dear me! Children are 
such a problem! Especially when 
they are so temperamental. Are you 
sure this is the right afternoon for 
the Easter Bunny show? 

Mrs. Murpuy: Oh, yes. The agency 


I told you | 


said definitely today’s the day. 
Bues Bunny (Enters left and presents 
his card to Miss AMBROSE): What’s 
up, Doc? My card, Miss! The one 
and only Bugs Bunny at your serv- 
ice! Mr. Hunter is expecting me. 
Miss AMBRosE: And we are expecting 


Mr. Hunter but we don’t know 
when. 

Bugs Bunny: You mean he isn’t in? 

Miss AmpBrose: That’s right. You'll 
have to wait. 

Bucs Bunny: Very well. (Looks 
around in surprise) Good grief! This 
looks like a rabbit convention of 
some sort. I only hope Bluemont 
has enough lettuce to go around. 
(To Mrs. Fuuron) Is this seat 
taken? 

Mrs. Futton: No, it isn’t. But look 
out! Don’t sit on Oswald’s guitar! 





Bucs Bunny: Heaven forbid! Hello, 
Oswald. What’s your line? 

OswaLD: I’m a one-man band. What 
do you do? 

Bues Bunny: Imitations. ‘“What’s up, 
Doc?” . . . You should hear me do 
a three-way dialogue with Sylvester 
Pussycat and Elmer Fudd. 

OswaLp: Do you take all the parts? 

Bues Bunny: Oh, sure. I’m sensa- 
tional. 

Miss Buiossom (Entering with BUNNY 
BAuuet): Oh, dear! I hope we’re not 
late. (Jo Miss AmMBRosE) Will you 
please tell Mr. Hunter that Miss 
Blossom and the Bunny Ballet are 
here? I know he will want to see 
them right away for his Easter 
Bunny audition. Really, Miss 
Ambrose, you have no idea how 
talented they are. Girls, girls, do an 
arabesque for the lady. 


Miss AMBROSE: I’m sorry, ma’am. 
We never permit any acts in the 


waiting room. ‘They are strictly 
reserved for the studio. 

Miss Biossom: Oh, I see. Well, rules 
are rules. But will you please an- 
nounce us to Mr. Hunter right away? 

Miss AMBROSE: As soon as he comes 
in, Miss. 

Miss Biossom: You mean he isn’t 
here? 

Bues Bunny: That’s what she means, 
sister. Why do you suppose we're 
all lined up here? What do you think 
we’re waiting for? Easter? 

Miss Biossom: Pay no attention to 
that horrid, rude person, children. 
Come. Sit down, and be careful! 
Don’t crush your costumes. 

First Bunny: I want to sit next to 
Bugs Bunny. 
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Sreconp: And I'll sit on the other side. 

Bues Bunny (Triumphantly): See! I 
do have my public. It’s funny, but 
they find me absolutely irresistible! 

Miss Biossom: Children! Children! 
How many times must I tell you 
not to talk to strangers. 

First Bunny: But he isn’t a stranger, 
Miss Blossom. He’s Bugs Bunny! 
He’s our friend! 

Miss Buiossom: Very well! But re- 
member, the very instant Mr. Hun- 
ter appears, I want you to be on 
your toes. 

Bunnies: We will, Miss Blossom. 
(Wuire Rassir enters with ALicr. 
The Wuite Rassir is looking at his 
watch.) 

Wuite Rassit: What did I tell you! 
I said from the beginning we’d be 
late! 

AuIcEe: But we’re not late! 
plenty of time. 

Wuite Rassir: But see how many 
people are ahead of us. I should 
have known better than to wait for 
you in the first place. 

AuiceE: And how far do you think 
you’d get without me? (7’o Miss 
AMBROSE) Good afternoon. I am 
Alice Fenway and this is my 
brother. We'd like to see Mr. Hun- 
ter about a mind reading act in the 
Easter Bunny show. 

Miss AmBrose: I’m sorry, Miss Fen- 
way, but you and your brother will 
have to wait. Mr. Hunter is not 
back from lunch. 

AuIce: But this is the day he’s casting 
the Easter Bunny Revue, isn’t it? 
Waurre Rassir: Silly girl! Just look 
around you. Why do you think all 

these other characters are here? 


We have 





Miss Amprose: Yes, this is the day 
all right! And what an afternoon it 
has been! If Mr. Hunter soon 
doesn’t show up, I think I'll go 
mad! 

Auice: When are you expecting him? 

Bues Bunny: For a couple of mind 
readers who should know all the 
answers, you sure are asking a lot of 
questions. 

Wuite Rassit: Quiet, my dear fellow! 
Quiet! 

Miss AMBROSE: It’s all very embarras- 
sing to keep saying that I don’t 
know when he’ll be in, but that’s 
the truth. I’ve been looking for him 
ever since two o’clock. Something 
important must have. . . oh, thank 
goodness! Here he is now! (Enter 
Mr. Hunter, a very busy, important 
man, carrying a brief case.) Good 
afternoon, Mr. Hunter! All of these 


people are waiting to see you. 
Att (Springing to their feet): Mr. 
Hunter! 
Mrs. Futtron: Quick, Oswald! 


Go 

into your act! (OswaLp starts to 
perform.) 

Mr. Hunter: Merciful Microbes! 
What is all this! There must be 
some mistake! Who are all these 
people? 

Miss AmBrosE: They’re from the 
theatrical agencies, Mr. Hunter. 
They’ve come for the Easter Bunny 
show! 

Mr. Hunter: The what! 

Miss AmpBrose: The Easter Bunny 
show! Your secretary sent out the 
notices last week. 

Mr. Hunter: But there isn’t going to 
be an Easter Bunny Show! 

Mrs. Murpuy: Come on, children, 


let’s give Mr. Hunter a great big 
smile. . . and when Mamma counts 
three, you begin right on the first 
beat! One, two, three! (Fiopsy, 
Mopsy and CorrontalL start to 
tap and sing ‘‘Peter Cottontail.’’) 

Mrs. Ross (Thrusting trumpet into 
Prrer’s hands): Never mind the 
rest, Peter! Blow good and loud. 
(There is pandemonium in the office. 
The Bunny Tappers are dancing 
and singing, Perer blows his trum- 
pet, OSWALD, the One-Man Band, is 
in action, Miss Buiossom’s bunnies 
are doing ballet steps, Buas is shout- 
ing his imitations and the Wuite 
Rapsit and A.LIcE are trying their 
mind reading act.) 

Auice: Think of any number, Mr. 
Hunter from one to fifty, and my 
brother will tell you what it is. 
Quick, now, try to concentrate... 
any number from one to fifty. 

Bucs Bunny: What’s up, Doc? How 
would you like to hear a one-man 
conversation with Sylvester Pussy- 
cat and Elmer Fudd? It begins 
like this. . . 

Mr. Hunter: Quiet! Quiet! Miss 
Ambrose, get these people out of 
here! There must be some mistake! 

Miss AmBrosze: Oh, dear, do be quiet! 
Mr. Hunter has something to say. 

Miss Biossom: Three more arabes- 
ques, children, and a pirouette! 

Miss AmpBrose: Attention, please! 
Mr. Hunter has an announcement. 
(Quiet is gradually established.) 

Mr. Hunter (With much clearing of 
his throat): I appreciate the fine 
talent that you have brought here 
today, my good people, but there 
has been a terrible mistake. My 





secretary must have made an error 
in her dictation! The Easter show 
this year is a Bonnet Revue. . . not 
Bunny Revue, as you have appar- 
ently been informed. It’s bonnets we 
need, not bunnies! 

AuL: What! 

Mrs. Murpuy: But that’s impossible! 
The Agency distinctly said an Laster 
Bunny Revue. 

Fiopsy: Aren’t we going to be in 
television now, Mamma? 

Prerer: Hurray! Now I can get home 
in time for the game. 

Miss Buiossom: This is an outrage! 
After I dragged these children clear 
across town. 

Mr. Hunter: I| repeat I’m terribly 
sorry. Believe me, I apologize to 
each and every one of you. And I 
assure you it’s just as distressing for 
me as it is for you. Our sponsor 
has decreed an Easter Bonnet pro- 
duction this year, and his word is 
law. Miss Ambrose, I must have a 
conference with the staff. I am not 
to be disturbed. Get rid of these 
people at once. (Exit) 

Mrs. Ross: I must say this is a pretty 
kettle of fish! 

Buas: Please, Madame, it’s rabbits — 
not fish that are giving Mr. Hunter 
the biggest pain. 

Mrs. Murpny: I never heard of such 
a thing! He can’t do this to us. 

Miss AmBrosE: I’m really terribly 
sorry, people, but you heard what 
Mr. Hunter said. He needs bonnets, 
not bunnies. (Hnter the Easter 
Bunny carrying basket of Easter eggs) 


Easter Bunny: Happy Easter, every- 
body! 


Miss AmBrose: Sorry! There’s no call 


for rabbits today. The show has 
been cancelled. 

Easter Bunny: Cancelled? But that’s 
impossible. There’s no such thing as 
cancelling Easter. 

Buas: She’s not talking about Easter, 
Bud, she’s just trying to tell you 
there’s no soap! You're in the 
wrong department! 

Easter Bunny: But isn’t this the 
Bluemont Television Studio? 

Miss AmBRosE: Yes, it is, but we don’t 
need any rabbit acts today. 

Easter Bunny: You must be mis- 
taken. I’m not an actor. 

Miss AmsBrose: It doesn’t make any 
difference. We don’t need any 
rabbit singers, dancers, magicians, 
musicians, mind readers. . . 

Easter Bunny: But I’m not any of 
those things... . 

Miss AMBROSE: Then who are you? 

Easter Bunny: I’m the Easter Bunny. 

Aut (Laugh): That’s a good one. 

Miss AmBrRose: Well, Mr. Easter 
Bunny, I’m sorry to tell you, there’s 
nothing for you at Bluemont. 

Easter Bunny: Oh, that’s all right. 
I wasn’t expecting anything. 

Miss AmBrose: Then why did you 
come? 

Easter Bunny: To give out the Easter 
eggs of course. Isn’t your name Miss 
Ambrose? I think I have one here 
for you. (Looking in basket) Yes, 
indeed, here it is. Annabel 
Ambrose in pink icing. (Hands it to 
her with a flourish) 

Miss AMBROSE (Confused) : Well, thank 
you very much. . . but... . 

Easter Bunny: Now, if you'll just 
call Mr. Hunter, I’ll give him this 
big one with the yellow roses. I bet 
he’ll like that. 





Miss AmBroseE: Oh, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly call Mr. Hunter. He’s in con- 
ference. 

Easter Bunny: Don’t worry. I’m 
sure I have enough to go around. 
Now let me see! Oh, yes! Here is one 
for Mamma Murphy, and here are 
three lovely ones for Flopsy, Mopsy 
and Cottontail! (Distributes eggs) 

Wuite Rassir (70 Auice): Say, what 
is this? Another mind reading act? 

AuicE: How does he know their 
names? 

ASTER Bunny: It’s my business to 
know their names, little lady. Just 
as it is my business to know your 
name. And here is your egg with 
your name in Alice blue. (Laughing) 
Isn’t that appropriate? The name 
Alice in Alice Blue! There! I hope 
you like it. 

Auice (Astonished): Thank you. 

Easter Bunny: And as for you, young 
man, I’ve kept your color scheme 
pink and white . . . to match your 
suit. By the way, that’s a lovely 
pink coat you’re wearing. I’m sure 
the children will love it. 

Waite Rassir: What children? 


Easter Bunny: Why, the children who 
see you in television. Dear me! How 
stupid! I forgot your picture will be 
in black and white. Oh, well! The 
children can imagine that they see 
your beautiful pink coat. (BuNNyY 
BALLET bursts into tears) Now bless 
my whiskers! What are they crying 
about? I have eggs for them, you 
know. 


Miss Buiossom: They’re not crying 
about eggs. They’re crying because 
they’re not going to be in television 


after all; and to tell the truth I 
could cry too. 

Easter Bunny: Not be in television? 
What do you mean? 

Wuite Rassit: You seem to know 
everything else. Why don’t you 
know the answer to that one? 

Easter Bunny: But I don’t under- 
stand! 

Mrs. Murpuy: Neither do we. We 
were given to understand that Blue- 
mont was doing an Easter Bunny 
Revue. 

Mrs. Ross: And now it turns out 
they’re doing an Easter Bonnet 
Revue! 

Easter Bunny: How very confusing! 

Bues Bunny: Yes, isn’t it? 

Easter Bunny: Oh, well! Things will 
doubtless straighten themselves out. 
They always do! (To Bugs Bunny) 
Here! Have an Easter egg! 

Buas Bunny: What’s the big idea? 
Who do you think you are ... 
fiddling around with Easter eggs 
when we’ve all lost our big chance at 
television! 

Easter Bunny: I’ve told you before. 
I’m the Easter Bunny, and it’s my 
business to “fiddle around with 
Easter eggs,” as you call it. Go on. 
Take one. That big one is for you. 

Bucs Bunny (Scoffing): You’re no 
more the Easter Bunny than I am. 

Easter Bunny: But you're Bugs 
Bunny. You said so yourself. 

Buas Bunny: What kind of an act is 
this? 

Easter Bunny: It’s no act at all. I’m 
really the Easter Bunny, and it’s 
really my job to distribute Easter 
eggs. That’s why I’m here. . . . To 
make people happy. 





Bues Bunny: Well, you’re not making 
me happy. 

EastER Bunny: That’s because you 
haven’t eaten your egg. Here, chil- 
dren, come and get your eggs. 
(CHILDREN crowd around EASTER 
BUNNY.) 

EasteR Bunny: These are for you, 
(Doles out eggs to BuNNY BALLET) 
and this one is for Peter Cottontail. 
(Gives egg to Perer) That’s a fine 
rabbit suit you’re wearing, young 
fellow. And what a big juicy carrot 
you have! 

PereR: That’s not a real carrot. It’s 
just a camouflage for my trumpet. 

EasTER Bunny (Admiringly): Do you 
play a trumpet? 

Peter: Yeah, but I’d rather play base- 
ball. 

EasteR Bunny: Now this one is for a 
fellow named Oswald. Oswald 
Rabbit. 

OswaLp: That’s for me. 
Mister! 


Thanks, 
And say, I believe you 
really are the Easter Bunny. 
EastER Bunny: Thanks, Pal. 
glad to know someone believes in 
me. Now, for the grown-ups. Mrs. 
Murphy, I see you already have 


I’m 


yours. That leaves Mrs. Ross, 
(Hands her an egg) and Mrs. Fulton 
(Hands her an egg). And my good- 
ness! We wouldn’t want to forget 
Miss Blossom. Here’s an especially 
pretty one for you. (Hands Miss 
BLossom an egg.) I do hope you 
enjoy them! Now let me see! (Look- 
in basket) Oh yes! I still have Mr. 
Hunter’s Easter egg. (Jo Muss 
AmBROSE) Can’t you possibly call 
him so I can give it to him? He 
really should have it, you know. 


Miss AMBROSE: I wouldn’t dare dis- 
turb him and especially not for a 
silly thing like an Easter egg! Why 
he’d positively slay me! 

Easter Bunny: But you want Mr. 
Hunter to be happy, don’t you? 

Miss AMBROSE: Well. . .sure. . . but 
I want to be happy too and stay 
alive. 

Easter Bunny: You'll live all right. 
Now please do as I say and call Mr. 
Hunter. Everything will be all 
right, I promise you. 

Miss Ambrose: Not on your life! 

Easter Bunny: I see. Well, I guess it’s 
because you haven’t yet eaten your 
eggs! Suppose we all take time out 
to relax and eat the eggs I brought. 
I see the children need no urging. 
They’re already eating theirs. But 
how about the rest of you? Come on, 
start to nibble. You'll find them 
very good. And after you eat them, 
you’ll all feel much better. (All be- 
gin to taste their eggs.) 

AuiceE: Umm! These are good! In fact, 
the best I ever tasted. 

Easter Bunny: Splendid! Go ahead. 
Eat them right up! Every crumb! 
(Watching while they eat the eggs) 
Now, tell me . . . how do you feel? 

Fiopsy, Mopsy and CorrontaiL: We 
feel fine. 

Fiopsy: I’m not tired anymore. 

Mopsy: I’m not hungry anymore. 

CotrontaiL: And my tap shoes don’t 
hurt one single bit. I could dance 
and dance and dance! 

Easter Bunny: How about you, Mrs. 
Murphy? Do you feel any better? 

Mrs. Murpuy: Well, I don’t know 
exactly, but somehow I don’t feel 
quite so angry. 





Mrs. Ross: It’s amazing, but neither 
do I. I guess it isn’t exactly Mr. 
Hunter’s fault. 

PreTerR: Say, Mom, if we get a chance 
to be in TV, I’ll play baseball some 
other time. 

OswaLp: And you know something? 
I bet that old bass drum isn’t a bit 
heavy anymore. Gee, I can hardly 
wait to play for all the little kids. 

Mrs. Ross: What little kids, Oswald? 

OswaLp: Why, all the little kids who 
will be watching. I bet they’ll 
laugh and laugh to see a rabbit play- 
ing a mouth organ, a guitar and a 
bass drum. I just bet it will tickle 
them pink. 

Bunny Bauer: We feel great, Mr. 
Easter Bunny. When do we dance? 

Miss Buiossom: I won’t mind all this 
bother one bit if we just get a chance 
to make the children happy on 
Easter day. 

Easter Bunny: That’s the spirit, 
Miss Blossom. How about you, 
Bugs? 

Buas Bunny: Say, what was in those 
eggs? I feel funnier than a crutch. 
By the way my left ear itches, I think 
this is going to be the happiest 
Easter of my life. 

Wuire Rassit: You know, 
you'll be the hit of our act. 
children will just love you. 

Auice: Now I know these are magic 
Easter eggs! You always said you 
were the main attraction of our act! 

Wuire Rassir: I know, but I guess I 
was a little conceited. Actually, Sis, 
you’re the brains of the act and I 
know it. 

Autce: But it’s you the children will 
like best, brother mine. And any- 


Alice, 
The 


way, who cares, just so long as they 
have a good time! 

Easter Bunny: Wonderful! Wonder- 
ful! Now you're really getting the 


Easter spirit. You really want to 
make someone happy. How about 
you, Miss Ambrose? How do you 
feel? 

Miss AmBrose: I feel all bubbly and 
full of giggles. You know something? 
I’m not one bit afraid of Mr. Hunter, 
and I really would like him to have 
one of those eggs. I think it would 
do him a world of good! 

AL: Then call him! 

AuIce: Yes, please call him, Miss Am- 
brose. Let’s see what happens when 
he eats his Easter egg! 

Miss AMBROSE: But remember. . . he 
wants bonnets not bunnies. 

Easter Bunny: But it’s bunnies that 
he’s got, Miss Ambrose, and I’m 
sure we can make him learn to like 
us in short order. 

Miss Amprose: O.K. Here goes! 
(Calling off stage) Mr. Hunter! Mr. 
Hunter! Will you come here, please? 
Someone wants to see you. (Ener 
Mr. Hunter) 

Mr. Hunter: I told you I was not to 
be disturbed, Miss Ambrose. We’re 
calling all over town trying to get 
Easter bonnets and girls to model 
them. I thought I told you to get 
rid of all these bunny characters! 
Any more mistakes like this, and 
you’re fired! 

Miss AMBROSE: Just a minute, sir. | 
told you someone wanted to see you. 

Easter Bunny: I’m the one who wants 
to see you, Mr. Hunter! I brought 
you your Easter egg. 

Mr. Hunter (Sputtering with rage): 
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Why this is ridiculous! Preposter- 
ous! Get out of here! At once, I say! 
I will not have you in this office. 

Miss AmBrose: But please, Mr. 
Hunter! 

Mr. Hunter: Not another word, Miss 
Ambrose, if you value your job! 

Easter Bunny: Please, Mr. Hunter. 
Remember your blood pressure. 

Mr. Hunter: What do you know 
about my blood pressure, you scoun- 
drel! 

Easter Bunny: I know it’s reaching 
the boiling point, sir, and if you’d 
just calm down a minute, I’m sure 
I could help you. 

Mr. Hunter: Help me! All you can 
do is help set me crazy! 

Easter Bunny: Am I right in assum- 
ing that you are worried about your 
sponsor? 

Mr. Hunter: That is putting it 
mildly. 

Easter Bunny: And would an Easter 
bonnet help you out of your diffi- 
culty? 

Mr. Hunter: Ha! Try and get one! 
At this stage of the game! 

Easter Bunny: Mr. Hunter, you for- 
get who I am. 

Mr. Hunter: I don’t care who you 
are! I want you to get out of here 
and fast! 

Easter Bunny: You’ve heard of a 
magician taking a rabbit out of a 
hat, haven’t you? 

Mr. Hunter: Of course. 

Easter Bunny: But have you ever 
heard of taking a hat out of a rabbit? 

Mr. Hunter: What nonsense is this? 
How silly can you get? 

Easter Bunny: Watch closely, Mr. 

Hunter. But first, take this Easter 
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egg. It is the last one I have. (Mr. 

Hunter takes egg. The Easter 

Bunny turns his empty basket upside 
down. It turns out to be a wide- 
brimmed straw hat the ties of which 
have been used as the handle. It is 
beautifully trimmed with flowers) 
Look, Mr. Hunter! Is this what you 
need? 

Mr. Hunter: A hat! A beautiful hat! 
Why, it’s an Easter bonnet. 

Easter Bunny: Of course it is, and 
here is your model. (Puts Easter 
Bonnet on Miss Btossom’s head) 
There! Isn’t that lovely? 

Mr. Hunter: Why, it’s splendid! Just 
splendid! Come right this way, 
Miss...er... 

Miss Biossom: Miss Blossom is my 
name. 

Mr. Hunter: Come with me, my dear 
Miss Blossom. We’ll do some shots 
of you right away. 

Easter Bunny: Just a moment, Mr. 
Hunter. You're forgetting some- 
thing. 

Mr. Hunter: The fee? Oh we can 
talk about fees later. 

Easter Bunny: Not the fee . . . the 
egg, Mr. Hunter. You forgot to eat 
your Easter egg. 

Mr. Hunter: Don’t be ridiculous! I 
have no time to waste. 

Miss Biossom: But you’ll have to eat 
it, Mr. Hunter. I won’t budge out of 
this room until you do. 

Mr. Hunter: Another temperamental 
star! Well, O.K. I'll eat it. (Takes 
a bite) There! Are you satisfied? 

Miss Buiossom: Not entirely. Eat a 
little bit more. 

Mr. Hunter: Umm... . Say! This is 

delicious! I must get my wife some 





of these. Are you selling them? 


Easter Bunny: Oh, no, sir. I only 
give the eggs to people. They’re 
Easter eggs, you know. Now tell 


me... how do you feel? 

Mr. Hunter: Wonderful! Never felt 
better in my life! (Looking around) 
By Jove! These are cute costumes! 
In fact, they’re the cutest bunny 
costumes I’ve ever seen. If I hadn’t 
promised the sponsor... . 

Miss Biossom: Have another bite of 
egg, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter (Talking with his mouth 
full): As I was saying, ... if I 
hadn’t promised the sponsor to do a 
show on bonnets. . . . Say, I bet the 
little children would love all these 


rabbits. Who are you supposed to 
be, my dears? 
Fiopsy, Mopsy anp CorronrTalL: 


We're Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton- 
tail. We want to dance to make the 
children happy on Easter Day. 

Mr. Hunter: And I suppose this is 
Peter Cottontail. 

Peter: That’s right, Boss! Imean. . . 
Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter: And who is this young 
man? 

Oswa.p: I’m Oswald the Rabbit. I’m 
a one-man band. 

Mr. Hunter: And the rest of these 
characters I recognize! Bugs Bunny! 
The White Rabbit and Alice in 
Wonderland! How the children 


would love seeing their favorite 
bunny characters on Easter morning. 
Miss AMBROSE: Then you'll sign them 
up, Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Hunter: Of course, I will! But 
What about the 
He’s expecting bonnets. 


bless my soul! 
sponsor! 


Miss AmBROSE: Well, give him this 
bonnet (Pointing to Miss Biossom) 
and fill in the rest with bunnies! 

Mr. Hunter: I do believe, Miss Am- 
brose, you’ve solved my problem. 
Here, Miss Blossom, you stand here. 
(Poses Miss BLossom and surrounds 
her with the rabbit characters) Now 
the White Rabbit and Miss Alice. 
Now, Peter and Oswald. Now you, 
Mr. Bugs Bunny, and Flopsy, 
Mopsy and Cottontail right in front. 
There! Isn’t that a lovely grouping 
for the finale? 

Miss AmBRosE: It certainly is, Mr. 
Hunter. You have the bonnet and 
the bunnies! Just what people will 
be expecting for Easter. You always 
say you want to give people what 
they like. 

Mr. Hunter: Yes, I guess that’s the 
whole secret of television, Miss 
Ambrose, making people happy. 

Easter Bunny: I wouldn’t know 
about television, sir, but I think 
you’re pretty close to the secret of a 
happy Easter. And now, good day 
to you, one and all. 

ALL: Wait, wait! 

Miss AmBrose: Please wait, sir. I’m 
sure Mr. Hunter could use you. 

Easter Bunny: Sorry, Miss Ambrose, 
but being an Easter Rabbit is a full 
time job! (Ezit) 

Mr. Hunter: Say, who was that fel- 
low? Haven’t I seen him somewhere 
before? 

Miss Ambrose: He said he was the 
Easter Bunny, and you know, Mr. 
Hunter, I really think he was telling 
the truth. (AU sing Peter Cottontail 
or an Easter song as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Three Musketeers 


adapted for radio from the novel by Alexander Dumas 


NARRATOR: In the spring of 1625, 
young Henri D’Artagnan proudly 
journeyed to Paris to join the King’s 
Musketeers. He was armed with his 
father’s sword and a letter of intro- 
duction to the commander of the 
Musketeers. He came seeking ad- 
venture, and Paris did not fail him. 
Duel followed duel until finally his 
youthful impetuosity caused him to 
challenge three of the King’s most 
able musketeers, Porthos, Athos and 
Aramis, announcing that he would 
duel with all three of them at once. 

The three musketeers admired 
young D’Artagnan’s courage, fool- 
hardy though it was. They took it 
upon themselves to teach the young 
man the ways of the Musketeer 
Corps, starting by obtaining lodg- 
ings for him in the house of a Mon- 
sieur Boniface. D’Artagnan, im- 
petuous as ever, immediately fell in 
love with Boniface’s young ward, 
Lady Constance, Lady-in-Waiting 
to the Queen. And when Lady 
Constance received a secret com- 
mand from the Queen, she turned to 
D’Artagnan for help. 

Constance: All I ask of you is this 
small favor... . That you leave me 
alone here in your quarters for a 
short time. 

D’ArTAGNAN: I would gladly do any- 
thing you desire, but can you give 
me no reason? 
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Constance: I cannot speak. 

D’ArTAGNAN: Ah, I have it! You 
would meet some other man here! 
Is it so? 

ConsTANcE: Aye, it is true. I would 
meet a man, but I dare not say 
whom. 

Sounpb: Knock on door. 

D’ArTAGNAN: No doubt, that is he 
now... . Wait! I shall be the one 
to make him welcome! 

Sounp: Door flung open. 

D’ArTAGNAN: Enter, Monsieur Casa- 
nova, that I may break your stupid 
pate! 

BuckinGHAM: What foolish talk is 
this, sir? 

ConsTANCE: Pay no heed to his 
prattle, my Lord! He means it not! 

D’ARTAGNAN: Your features are fa- 
miliar. I have seen you before now. 
.. . Wait, I have it! Are you not 
the Duke of Buckingham? 

BuckINGHAM: I am he. But of what 
concern to you? 

D’ArTAGNAN: The English enemy of 
France! Ah, now I shall serve my 
King well! Draw, sir! I will give 
you a taste of French steel! 

BuckinGcHAM: As you will, foolish 
knave. It seems you need a lesson in 
swords-play. 

Constance: Gentlemen, I beg of you, 
be not rash! 

Sounp: Clash of swords . . . door bursts 
open. 





QuEEN: Hold! 

Constance: The Queen! 

D’ArTAGNAN: Your Majesty! 

QuEEN: What madness goes on here? 

D’ArTAGNAN: I battle with the ac- 
cursed enemy of our country, the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

QUEEN: You are wrong, young D’Art- 
agnan. Buckingham is no enemy. 
He is here at my bidding. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Forgive me, Your Ma- 
jesty. I knew it not. 

QueEEN: You are forgiven. But go you 
now, and keep watch for me outside 
the door. Constance, accompany 
him. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Your wish is my com- 
mand. Come, Constance. Your 
pardon for my rashness, Duke. 

BuckinGcHaM: ’Tis granted. Leave us 
now. 


Sounp: Footsteps . . . door closes. 


QueEEN: Oh, Buckingham, what rash- 
ness made you summon me here? 
BucKINGHAM: "T'was to see you once 

more before I quitted France; do 
not blame me. 
QueEEN: You had already bidden me 


farewell. Why encounter the pain 
of another parting? 

BuckinGHAM: Had I not read a lan- 
guage in those eyes that spoke of 
hope tome. . . I had not ventured. 

QueEEN: You have misconstrued their 
meaning. You forget that I am 
Anne, Queen of France. Ah, Buck- 
ingham, this meeting is fraught with 
danger to us both. Oh, leave me, 
whilst yet I have the power to part 
with you! 

BuckinGcHaM: Think of the dangers I 
have encountered to see ... to 
speak to you once more; ah, dismiss 
me not so soon. 


QurEN: Buckingham, no more. You 
must instantly return to England. 

BuckrincHaM: And carry back no 
token of your regard . . . no pledge 
that I am not hateful to you? 

Queen: I dare stay no longer. .. . 
Every act of mine is watched; every 
moment swells our danger. I will 
confess I love you, Buckingham. 
. . . But hold! ’Tis a hopeless love. 
. . . The Queen’s pride must repair 
a woman’s weakness. Let us not 
meet again. 

Sounpb: Knock on door . . . door opens. 

Constance: Your pardon, Majesty, 
but the hour grows late. We must 
return. 

QueEEN: Buckingham, go whilst there 
is yet time. 

BuckinGuHam: Adieu, adieu. Give mea 
glove. . . a ribbon! 

QurEEN: Remain a moment. Accept 
this jeweled brooch. ’Twill serve to 
remind you of one whom ’twere 
wiser to forget. 

BuckinGHAM: Farewell! 
We shall yet meet again! 

Quren: Never! Never! Farewell, oh 
my love! 

Music: A bridge. 

Narrator: The next night Duke 
Richelieu sat brooding in his study, 
planning, as always, his rise to 
absolute power in France. And, as 
always, his thoughts centered on the 
young Queen, whose presence 
thwarted his lust for power. His 
brooding was interrupted suddenly 
when Rochfort, his chief spy, ap- 
peared before him. 

Rocurort (Fade in): Your pardon for 
this intrusion, Your Grace, but I 
bear news of great import. 

RicHELIEv: Speak, man, what is it? 


Farewell! 
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RocuFort: I have only now received 
word that the Duke of Buckingham 
held secret rendezvous with the 
Queen last night, at the home of one 
of her ladies. 

RicHELIev: And we knew it not! 
Where were your spies, Rochfort? 
Curse their incompetence! 

RocuFort: Hold, Your Grace, there 
is yet more to the tale. The Queen 
presented to Buckingham a jeweled 
brooch to carry back to England 
with him, as token of her regard. 

RicuEuievu: Ah, that is better! ’Tis 
the moment I have awaited! Fol- 
low Buckingham, and obtain that 
brooch from him at any cost. Bring 
it here to me. In the meantime, I 
shall make an unfailing plan to rid 
myself of Queen Anne, once and for 
all. Go man! Waste not a moment! 
And remember, your head shall be 
the price of failure! 

RocuFort: I will not fail, Your Grace. 
You shall have the brooch within 
three days. 

SounD: Door opens . . . closes. 

Ricuevigu (Musing): The time has 

come for me to take my rightful 

place in France. With Anne out of 
the way, the King will pay heed to 
my plans for ruling the country. He 

shall be King in name only! I, 

Richelieu, will be the real power be- 

hind the throne! It is well. My 

dreams shall be realized. . . . Ah, 
but I must not waste time in dream- 

ing. There is work to be done! I 

will seek immediate audience with 

the King, and lay the ground-work 
for my great exposé! I shall not be 
stayed in my determination to rule 

France! Beware, Queen Anne, your 





days are numbered! You have stood 

in my way too long. But no more, 
no more. . 

Narrator: Richelieu’s shrewd mind 
immediately evolved a plan — anda 
method of putting that plan into 
action. The first step was to arrange 
an audience with the King and 
Queen. He knew they could not 
avoid falling into his trap — and 
when they did, he need only sit back 
and wait for his scheme to succeed. 
And succeed it would; of that he had 
no doubt. 

RicHELiEev (Fade in): Your Majesties, 
I seek audience as the voice of the 
people. 

Kine: You have our permission to 
speak, Richelieu. 

Ricuevievu: The citizenry complain 
that you lead too secluded a life. 
They wish to see more of you and 
the Queen. Might I suggest, Sire, 
that you give a state ball? 

Kine: If the Queen approve. 
say you, Anne? 

QUEEN: Aye, gladly. ’Twill please 
me greatly to hear music and 
laughter again. 

Kine: So it shall be, then. When? 

QuEEN: When you command. 

RicuE.ievu: Might I suggest the night 
of the third day from this? 

Kine: What say you, Anne? 

QuEEN: Most willingly. 

Ricueviev: If I might presume on 
your goodness still further . . 

Kina: Say on. 

Ricuetiev: The plainness of Her 
Majesty’s attire I have, with pain, 
heard made the subject of remarks. 
It would be well if she wear, at the 
ball, the jeweled brooch, given her by 


What 


the citizens of Paris, on your wed- 
ding day. 

Kine: Her Majesty will wear the 
brooch then, that these rude citizens 
have no more reason for complaint. 
You hear, Anne? 

QUEEN (Weakly): I—I—will wear it. 

Kine: It is settled then. Now, with 
your permission, my dear, the Duke 
and I will retire to discuss state 
affairs . . . Come, Richelieu. 

Sounp: Door opens . . . closes. 

NARRATOR: The Queen did not know 
how Richelieu had found out about 
her gift to Buckingham. But she 
was certain he did know about it — 
and just as certain that nothing 
could be done to help her now. She 
confided her fears to Lady Con- 
stance, and Constance immediately 
appealed to D’Artagnan for help. 

ConsTANCE (Fade in): As I have said, 


Richelieu knows of the Queen’s gift 
to Buckingham. If she has not the 
brooch by the night of the ball, her 
life will be forfeited. 


D’ARTAGNAN: You must love the 
Queen greatly. 

Constance: I love the Queen best of 
all the world, she is so kind, so good 
to me. Do you not love her? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Oh, aye, of course, if 
you do! 

Constance: I do, dearly, and would 
run any risk to serve her. Would 
not you? 

D’ARTAGNAN: For your sake, any. 

ConsTANcE: No, I should not like you 
to incur danger; and yet. . . oh, sir, 
I should esteem you above all the 
world but her, if. . . if you... 

D’ArTAGNAN: I will then, whatever it 
be! I swear it, for your sake, for by 


. . . | cannot say what. . . I love 
you more than you can ever love 
me! 

ConsTaNcE: I hardly know that. 

D’ARTAGNAN: I am sure. Now, you 
only love me next to the Queen, I 
love you next to myself, and as 
near as possible! 

Constance: Then for your love of me, 
I beg of you, be her friend and get 
the brooch from Buckingham. Then 
I will love you forever! 

D’ArtTAGNAN: Gladly will I, to obtain 
your love! 

ConsTANCE: Oh, then, pursue Buck- 
ingham with all speed! This paper is 
in the Queen’s own writing. Present 
it to Buckingham and fly back with 
the brooch upon the wings of light! 

D’ArTAGNAN: Of love! But when I 
return? 

ConsTANCcE: Deliver the brooch into 
no hands but the Queen’s, at the 
castle. I shall await your return. 
And if you love me, do not fail! 

D’ARTAGNAN: Fear not. I shall take 
with me my Musketeer companions, 
Porthos, Athos, and Aramis. We 
will not fail if life lasts, and our 
swords remain true! 

Constance: Adieu, then, and God 
speed your return to me! 

D’ARTAGNAN: Farewell, my love. Re- 
member, I am next to the Queen 
. . . (Fade) 

Music: A bridge. 

Rocurort (Fade in): Duke Richelieu! 
A word with you. 

RIcHELIEv: In here, Rochfort. 

Sounp: Door opens. . . closes. 

Ricneuiev: Ah, Rochfort, I was be- 
ginning to fear you would not be in 
time. Quickly, give me the brooch. 
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{ocHForT: Your Grace, it grieves me 
greatly, but I must confess to failure. 

{ICHELIEU: What! You failed! Speak, 
man, how did this happen? 

RocHFoRT: The agent I sent after 
Buckingham, one Lady DeWinter, 
obtained the brooch from him. But 
whilst returning to Paris with it, 
she was waylaid by four of the King’s 
Musketeers. They took the brooch, 
and one of them, knowing her from 
the past, recognized her for a traitor, 
with a price upon her head. They 
made her prisoner, and were bring- 
ing her back here to stand trial. As 
they were returning, she threw her- 
self from a high bridge on the road, 
and was slain. . . 

RICHELIEU: How do you know all this, 
if she did not return? 

RocuFrort: The man I sent with Lady 
DeWinter was able to escape cap- 
ture. He followed the Musketeers 
until her death, then returned to 
report to me. 

RicHELIEU: Her death matters not 
. . . She failed me! You too, fool, 
shall pay dearly for this stupid 
blundering! But there is no time for 
that now. I do not think these 
Musketeers have yet reached the 
castle. Summon my Guard, and 
surround the castle! Guard well all 
the entrances! If you value your life, 
do not let these Musketeers enter! 
We may yet thwart Queen Anne! 
Away, man, and waste not a mo- 
ment! 

Rocurort: At once, Your Grace. Fear 
not, these rascally Musketeers shall 
not get past me. . . (Fade) 

Sounp: Fade in . . . horses hoofs. . . 
running. 
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RocuFort (Call): Halt! In the name 
of the King! 

Sounp: Horses pull up. 

RocuFokrt: It is the Musketeers! Sur- 
round them, guards! Let them not 
enter the castle! 

Portuos: Ho! The Duke’s Guard! 
’Twill be a pleasure. Draw, men! 
Let us to the fray! 

Sounp: Clash of swords . 
of battle. 

Portuos: D’Artagnan! 

D’ArTAGNAN: I am here, Porthos! 

Portuos: Into the castle with the 
brooch! Take it to the Queen! We 
can hold these knaves! 

RocuFort: Stop him! Do not let him 
enter! 

Sounp: Running footsteps / 
D’ARTAGNAN laughs . . . door slam 
. . . battle out . . . footsteps running 
on stairs . . . knock on door. 

Constance (Off): Enter. 

Sounp: Door open. 

Constance: Ah, D’Artagnan! We had 
given you up! The King has, even 
now, commanded Her Majesty’s 
presence at the ball! Have you the 
brooch? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Aye, Lady Constance, 
I have it here. I told you we would 
not fail. 

QUEEN: Quickly! Give it to me. 

D’ARTAGNAN: It is an honor, Your 
Majesty. 

Queen: Arise, D’Artagnan. Kneel not 
to me. You have done me a great 
service, and saved France from 
Richelieu. Come, go down to the 
ball with us. 

D’ArTAGNAN: I beg Your Majesty 
to be excused. Even now, my com- 
rades battle Richelieu’s Guard at 


. . confusion 





the palace gate. I would join them, 
with your permission. 

QUEEN (Laugh): Go then, Musketeer. 
But, I command the presence of you, 
and your comrades as well, at the 
ball, when you have defeated the 


Guard. I would have you see the 
defeat of Richelieu, himself. 

Sounp: Fade in. . . music. . 
of crowd. 

Pace (Call): The Queen of France! 

Kinc: Welcome, my beauteous Anne. 
I was about to send for you again. 

RicHELIEv: Thrice welcome, Your 
Majesty; excellent not only in rank, 
but beauty. Shall I carry your fan? 

QUEEN (Coldly): I am quite able to 
stand its weight myself, thank you. 

RicHELIEU: But you hold it so close 
to your bosom. Are you cold, or is 
there another reason? 

Kine: What is all this worry over Her 
Majesty’s fan, Duke? 

RicHE.iEv: I will tell you the cause, 
Sire. Her Majesty holds the fan 
close to her bosom to hide the fact 
that she does not wear the brooch 
given her by the citizens of Paris! 

Kine: Is this true, Anne? Why do 
you not wear it? 

QuEEN: I have naught to say. Let the 
Duke continue his tale. 

RicuHeiiev: Gladly, will I continue! 
The Queen fails to wear the brooch 
because it is not now in her pos- 
session! 

Kina: Anne, where is the brooch? 

QuEEN: Where should it be, Richelieu? 

Ricuetrev: Or rather say, where 
should it not be? It should not be 
in the possession of the Duke of 
Buckingham, as it now is. . . worn 
doubtless to the surprise of the 


. ad lib 


English court and dishonor of ours! 

Kine: Richelieu, know you what you 
say? 

RicHELIEU: Aye, what I say be trea- 
son! The Queen’s action of giving 
the brooch to Buckingham is trea- 
son! And, I hereby accuse her! 

Kine: Have you proof of such mon- 
strous accusations? 

RicHELIEv: My proof lies in the lack 
of jewelry on Her Majesty’s bosom! 
Command her to lower the fan and 
you shall see her guilt! 

K1nG: Queen Anne, as your husband, 
and King of France, I command you 
to drop that fan! 

QuEEN: Willingly, Sire. 

Kine: Why. . . why. . . the brooch 
is there, on your dress! What is 
the meaning of all this? 

QuEEN: I will answer, Sire. (Pause) I, 
Queen of France, have been accused 
of treason by you, Duke Richelieu. 
I throw back the hateful calumny 
on my honor, and accuse you, aye 
you! I charge you with most foul 
conspiracy, not only against me, but 
against France and His Majesty, the 
King! 

Kina: I demand an explanation of this! 

Queen: This brooch is testimony to 
my innocence. But Sire, I must 
confess, it has been out of my pos- 
session, and was only returned to 
me through the bravery and devo- 
tion of a youth, D’Artagnan by 
name, and his comrades. They stand 
there, in the arch-way. 

Kine (Call): Ho, Musketeers! Attend 


me. 

D’ArTAGNAN (Fade in): Your Ma- 
jesty called? 

Kina: What is this tale the Queen tells 
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of your returning her brooch? 


D’ARTAGNAN: Aye, Sire, I did return 


Her Majesty’s brooch. I heard it 
had disappeared and recovered it 
from a traitor known as Lady 
DeWinter. She confessed that Roch- 
fort, Duke Richelieu’s chief spy, had 
paid her well to bring it to him, 
upon orders from Duke Richelieu, 
himself. Before my companions 
and I could gain from her the in- 
formation as to where she had ob- 
tained the brooch, Lady DeWinter 
slew herself by leaping from a high 
bridge. But I have no doubt the 
brooch was stolen from Her Ma- 
jesty’s cabinet. 

Kina: Ha! I begin to see through this 
plot. Richelieu, why have you dared 
to trifle with us thus? 

Ricneuimzu: I... .1.. 
derstand. . . 

Kine: And Rochfort, your aide in this 
scheme, who dared to plot against 
our consort . . . let him be out of our 
kingdom by sunrise. . . . As for you, 
Duke, your absence from Court will 
need no excuse for the future. 

D’ARTAGNAN: A just condemnation, 
Sire. 

Kina: Now for you, gentlemen. . 
You have done France a great serv- 
ice. In reward, I name you as royal 
guard to Her Majesty and myself. 

Men: We thank thee Sire, etc. 

QurEN: Sire, D’Artagnan deserves a 
further reward. He loves the Lady 
Constance — and she, I know, re- 
turns his love. 

Kina: Oh, ho, I see! D’Artagnan. 
Stay! As further reward for your 


. cannot un- 


bravery, I give you the hand of our 
Lady Constance. 
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D’ArTAGNAN: God keep you, Sire! 

Kine: Now, enough of this sordid 
affair. Let us all make merry. Come 
. . . (Fade) 

Music: Up and out. 

Narrator (Fade in): Thus did 
D’Artagnan save the Queen and 
gain the hand of his lady love. . . 
in what was but one of the many 
exciting adventures encountered by 
D’Artagnan and his Musketeer com- 
panions in the world of romance and 
intrigue that was seventeenth cen- 
tury France. 

Music: Theme . . . up and under. 


THE END 


From a script produced by The Alameda 
School of the Air, by arrangement with the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 
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Production Notes 


AN ODE TO SPRING 


Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. All the characters 
wear jackets or coats when they enter from 
outside. Mr. Picket puts on suit coat when 
he sees Miss Higgins. Miss Higgins wears a 
hat and coat, and has a scarf wrapped 
around her neck when she enters. Mabel 
puts on a jacket when she exits. 

Properties: Bottles, duster, large paper sign 
for Pete (reading as indicated in the text), 
two smaller paper signs, one reading ‘“‘Rose,”’ 
the other, ‘““Mary,’’ empty dishes, large 
cans with fruit labels, battle of syrup, ten 
“sundaes,” purse for Miss Higgins, tray, 


spoons. 

Setting: A drugstore. Upstage, running from 
left to right, is a counter. A large mirror is 
painted on the backdrop behind the left end 
of the counter. On the mirror are signs ad- 
vertising sundaes and sodas. Painted on 
the backdrop behind the right end of the 
counter are shelves with bottles of medicine 
and a sign reading ‘‘Prescriptions.’’ There 
is a shelf on the upstage wall containing 
glasses and dishes on the left half, bottles 
and jars on the right half. At right is a door 
leading to the outside. At left is a door with 
the sign ‘“Office.”” Downstage are several 
small tables with accompanying chairs. 
Upstage right, in the corner, is a clothes 
tree. On it hang Mr. Picket’s suit coat and 
Mabel’s jacket. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


TuLips AND Two Lips 

Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Bob wears overalls 
when he first enters, later has on suit and 
topcoat. 

Properties: Watches for Sally and Professor 
Barker. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. A large 
window is in the middle of the left wall. In 
the middle of the right wall is a door. Up- 
stage center is a small table holding a tele- 
phone, and near the table is a small chair. 
A sofa is downstage left center, two chairs 
downstage right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Case OF THE MissiNG PoeT 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes; Modern everyday dress. Bill's 
coat is torn. 

Properties: Papers, handkerchief for Alice, 
large manila envelope for Dr. Denby. 
Setting: A hotel room. The main door is 
located at wastage right. Another door, 
upstage left, leads to m. is 
a window at upstage center. The room is 
in a state of confusion: a chair is over- 
turned, articles of clothing h from a 
half-opened bureau drawer at and 
the desk and typewriter downstage center 
are littered with papers. Crumbled pieces 
of paper are also on the floor. A sheet of 
paper with typing is inserted in the type- 
writer. Downstage left is a divan, and 

near the divan, a bookcase. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Just 1n TIME 
Characters: 9 male; 7 female; Swiss and Cuckoo 
Clocks may be either male or female; as 
may male and female actors as desired to 
be Hours, Mice, Firemen, and extra School- 
tes 


mates. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Children, Grandmother and Grand- 
father wear modern dress. Firemen wear 
red suits and fire helmets. Grandfather 
Clock wears a long brown robe and has a 


white beard. Bing wears a b , one-piece 
costume of a shiny material. A red coolie 
shaped hat of heavy paper strapped under 
his chin represents his bell. The Cuckoo 
Clock may be dressed to represent a bird 
or a birdhouse. Antoinette wears a ballet 
costume, the Swiss Clock a Swiss costume, 
the Ship’s Clock a sailor suit, and the 
Kitchen Clock an apron and cap. Clock 
faces may be pinned to their costumes. The 
Hours may wear tunics to which are pinned 
numbers painted in silver or luminous 
paint. The Mice wear gray. In Scene 2, 
Children and Grandmother and Grand- 
father wear nightclothes. 

Properties: Knitting, two bicycles. 

Setting: Grandfather’s clock shop. The clocks 
stand on risers or wide steps at an angle 
—_ left. There is a rag rug center stage 
and a woodstove or fireplace stage right. 





Two benches or loveseats are drawn up 
close to the fire. There is an entrance up 
center, one stage right, and a window u 
left center which opens on the backyard. 
In the night scene, Louis and Louisa sleep 
on beds made up on the benches or love- 
seats near the fire. 

Lighting: If possible, the night scene should 

played in blue or dimmed lights to indi- 

cate moonlight. When the crowd enters at 
the end of the play, stage lights should 
again be full. A red flood may be used out- 
side the window to represent the fire; the 
red light would flare up and die out as the 
fire is being put out. 


Prep Pirer or HAMELIN 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female. Many female 
extras to make up the Crowd. At least a 
dozen children. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Piper wears the traditional 
costume; with one leg yellow, the other 
blue, one sleeve scarlet, the other dune, the 
back purple, and the front, green. During 
the opening part of the play e also wears & 
peaked hat and a dusty black cloak conceal- 
ing his multicolored costume. Obie is 
dressed in very ragged boy’s pants and 
sweater. Stempernickel wears a lovely red 
cloak; Bumperkopf a beautiful green cloak; 
and the Mayor a gorgeous one of royal 
purple. Katrinka is dressed as a simple 
housewife with apron, and kerchief over her 
hair. 

Properties: A wooden cat, a knife, crutches, a 
bun, brooms and mops for the Crowd 
cardboard signs, a pipe for the Piper, gold 
coins, an enormous lollipop, a vine in two 
pots with caramels attached to it. 


Setting: If possible, there should be steps along 
the upstage wall, and a door in the center to 
represent the steps and door of the town 
hall. The backdrop depicts the town hall. 
There are also entrances at left and right. 

Lighting: Daylight stage, with footlights and 
overheads up full at beginning. Amber 
baby spot on Piper as he plays tune that 
rids the city of the rats. Fade on green 
baby spot on Piper as he plays tune that 
leads the children away. At this point stage 
darkens gradually for a moment when Obie 
calls for the Piper and then lights go up full 
again as he appears in amber spot. Lights 
full up at ioe 9 

Note: The tune the +4 lays may be 
doubled from offstage. The lollipop may be 
made of wood wit 
tightly drawn over the frame. e vine 
with the caramels can be made of crepe 
paper, elastics, and cardboard. 


orange ore paper 


Tue Emperor’s New CLorues 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Dress suitable for fairy tale royalty. 
The two lords should be elaborately dressed. 
William and Peter wear plain costumes. 
The Emperor and the two princesses wear 
crowns. Under his plain dark robe, the 
Emperor wears long underwear. 


Properties: Embroidery, two colorful robes 
large enough for the Emperor to put on over 
his plain robe, box containing one of the 
— large loom, bags of thread, gold and 
jewels. 


Setting: The only furnishings necessary are 
two thrones at downstage right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Proressor WiLLy’s WIsHER-SwiTcHER 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Professor Willy wears mortar 

d, gown, and spectacles and has a 

beard. The Assistant wears a comic, room 
smock. The Small Girl and Tall Girl row | 
wear a simple blouse and skirt of a different 
color from that of the other. After going 
into the machine, they switch costumes and 
later switch back again; if necessary, the 
Tall Girl may wear a small blouse and skirt, 
identical to what the Small Girl is wearing, 
under her own, and the Small Girl may put 
on the Tall Girl’s clothes over her own. Phe 
Football Player wears a helmet and a 
heavil _. football jersey, and carries 
a football. The Student wears large card- 
board spectacles and is loaded down with 
books; after going into the machine, he and 
the Football Player trade outfits. The Tom- 
boy wears a shirt and dungarees; the Party 
Girl wears a party dress. If necessary, when 
they trade costumes the Tomboy may 
throw the dress over her dungarees, and the 
Party Girl may wear her own shirt and 
dungarees underneath. 


Properties: A bell and any other noisemakers 
desired ; two pairs of spectacles, one of them 
cardboard; football; several books. 

Setting: Professor Willy’s laboratory. Facing 
the stage and the audience diagonally from 
the left is a weird cardboard contraption of 
wheels, whistles, dials, and zig-zag “elec- 
tricity,” with a door and a sign stating 
“Wisher-Switcher.”’ It may be as simple or 
elaborate as desired. There may be strange- 
looking charts on the wall and a desk heaped 

Lightn papers in the sag = . ne te ight. 

‘ing: There may es of light when 
the characters first enter the Wisher- 
Switcher. 





THe Macic Mirror 

Characters: 3 female; Rags may be played by 
a child or a real dog. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Susy and Nancy wear modern 
dress. Fairy Godmother may wear dancing 
costume and carry a wand. Child repre- 
senting Rags may be covered with a dark 
material. 

Setting: Inside Fairy Godmother’s house. 
The room may be decorated with stars, etc. 
and should have a table. 

Properties: Mirror, lunch box containing 
bread and a hard-boiled egg, parcels, dishes, 
etc. for setting table. 

Lighting: A ray of light strikes the mirror at 
the Fairy Godmcther’s entrance. A flash- 
light may be used for this. 
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Heir WANTED For Easter 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Annie, Danny and Easter Bunny 
wear bunny suits; others wear costumes 
suggesting animals they represent. 

Properties: Walking stick, piece of paper, 
handkerchief. 

Setting: The forest. A door to the left bears 
the sign, “A. Chipmunk and Family.” At 
the rear of the stage is a child’s wagon. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


BUNNIES AND BONNETS 


Characters: 6 male; 9 female; number of girls 
in Bunny Ballet optional. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail wear 
glorified bunny tap-dancing costumes. The 
Bunny Ballet wear bunny ballet costumes. 
Alice is dressed as Alice in Wonderland. 
Peter Cottontail, Oswald, Bugs Bunny, 
White Rabbit, and Easter Bunny wear 
bunny suits. Peter Cottontail carries a 
large artificial carrot; Oswald carries large 
drum; White Bunny wears a watch; Bugs 
Bunny may carry a real carrot; Easter 
Bunny carries decorated basket of Easter 
eggs. The others wear modern clothes. 
Mrs. Fulton enters with big guitar in a case, 
Mrs. Murphy has a paper bag; Mr. Hun- 
ter carries a brief case. 

Properties: Wide-brimmed straw hat trimmed 
with flowers with ties to be used for handles 
when it is used upside down as Easter 
Bunny’s basket; Easter eggs for all, with 
appropriate decorations; trumpet in case; 
mouth organ; calling card. 

Setting: Waiting room of the Bluemont Tele- 
vision studios. There is a receptionist’s 
desk left stage and benches at rear of stage 
for prospective talent. There is a stage en- 
trance at right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 
Easter and Spring 

Tue Goop Eee (Junior and Senior High). April, 1952 

Serine Daze (Junior and Senior High). March, 1951 

SprinG Fever (Junior High). March, 1950 

Tue Case or THE Easter Bonnet (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 

Hearts AND Flowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 

Tomorrow Is Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 

NoruHinG To Wear (Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 

First Day or Apri (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Aprit Foo. (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Easter Lity (Intermediates). April, 1948 

Moruer Eartru’s New Dress (Intermediates). March, 1946 

Tue SevEN Litrie Seeps (Primary). March, 1952 

Tue NAMING OF THE FLoweErs (Primary). March, 1952 

Tue Roarmna Marcu Lion (Primary). March, 1952 

Sprinc Secrets (Primary). March, 1952 

Tue Frrst Easter Eaas (Primary). April, 1952 

An Apri Foot Surprise (Primary). April, 1952 

SPRING TO THE Rescue (Primary). March, 1951 

Tue Unco.torep Easter Eaas (Primary). March, 1951 

Sprina Neicusors (Primary). April, 1951 

Tue Lazy Lirrte Rarnprop (Primary). March, 1950 

Miss Rostn’s Scnoor (Primary). March, 1950 

Bunny Picnic (Primary). April, 1949 

Tue Missinec Easter Eaos (Primary). April, 1949 

Tue BuNnNYLAND BricabdeE (Primary). April, 1949 

THE First FLowers (Primary). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosrns (Primary). March, 1944 

Tue Maaic Eaa (Intermediates), March, 1945 

Easter Eao Routine (Primary). March, 1946 

Easter Eaoery (Primary). March, 1947 

Auice Meets THe Easter Bunny (Primary). March; 1947 

Sprinc Is Comina (Primary). March, 1947 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 
TavERN Meetina (Junior and Senior High). January, 1951 
THOMAS JEFFERSON’sS PLAN (Junior and Senior High). December, 1941 
Tue Way or AN EaGte (Junior and Senior High). April, 1943 
AvuTuor oF Liserty (Junior and Senior High). January, 1952 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day 
Drums IN THE Dusk (Junior and Senior High). April, 1951 
Pau. Revern’s Cioak (Junior and Senior High). April, 1944 
No Braver Souprer (Intermediates). April, 1943 
Son or Liperty (Intermediates). April, 1944 
Tue Lirrie Patriot (Intermediates). April, 1947 


April 23 — Shakespeare’s Birthday 
JupitTH’s Faruer (Junior and Senior High). April, 1944 
Ta.enT Scouts (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
Tue Forest or Arpen (Junior and Senior High). April, 1952 




















Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
comes of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 





PLAYS, INC. 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















—— Reyaliy Free Plays for Young People 


New Publications 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by « well-known author of ~-_< for you pesvie. Crisp dialogue 
and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. This book cw boon to teachers 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand 


Junier High and High School 210 pages; $2.56 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the “special 
days” including such occasions as Election Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition fun are combined in 
these plays to offer whol entertai t for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 





HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group readings and recitations. 

The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and effective holiday programs, 
casts and simple staging. 

Primary through Junior High 394 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t 

by Helen Louise Miller edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 

Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and Fifty entertaining plays for primary ss cover- 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life ing a wide variety of subjects — holi 

teen-age characters. Entertainment is the prime plays on such subjects as health » courtesy, = 
objective of these plays, but each brings out the etc.; legends, fables, fantasies, and fairy tales. 
ideals and traditions of the holiday it dramatizes. Easy to produce, with simple settings. 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ¢ ® 
by Graham DuBois by Walter Hackett 
Janior High and High School Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 277 pages; $2.75 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ® 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 342 pages; $3.56 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS ¢ * 
edited by A. 8. Burack by Helen Louise Miller 
Primary through Junior High Junior High and High School 

264 pages; $2.75 432 pages; $3.56 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN ¢ * SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS tft ® 
edited by A. S. Burack by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Primary and Intermediate Intermediate and Junior High 
886 pages; $4.75 397 pages; $3.00 


® Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A; 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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